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In Retrospect: RTSD 1957-1967 



Edwin B. Colburn* 
The H. W. Wilson Co., New York 

JANUARY 1967 MARKS THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the for- 
mation of the Resources and Technical Services Division of the 
American Library Association. On this occasion it seems appropriate 
to look back over the ten years which have elapsed to consider to what ex- 
tent the Division has achieved the goals envisioned by those who were 
primarily responsible for the impetus that made its organization possible. 
A review of the aims that were foreseen, the manner in which the new 
Division was brought into being, and the results that have been accom- 
plished by it is basic to planning for the future. 

Prior to the reorganization of the American Library Association in 
1 956"57» the groups which were later to be a part of the new Division had 
a variety of organizational structures. The catalogers and classifiers had 
a very active division of their own; the acquisitions people were repre- 
sented by the Board on Acquisition of Library Materials; those interested 
in serials work belonged to the Serials Round Table. Other groups which 
were later to be a part of the new Division were covered by committees in 
the ALA structure, while some had no home at all in the Association. 

The report on the survey of the organization of the American Library 
Association, by Cresap, McCormick and Paget in 1955 recommended that 
the Serials Round Table be continued, but the Steering Committee on 
Implementation of that survey did not accept the recommendation. In- 
stead the Committee suggested that the functions of the Serials Round 
Table be dispersed among the appropriate divisions of ALA. This pro- 
posal disturbed ALA members who were in serials work, since it left them 
no home in the ALA organization and, therefore, no way of communi- 
cating with each other for their common good. 

At the same time, some members of the profession were concerned 
about the separation of acquisitions and cataloging, particularly in view 
of the growing tendency to associate these two functions, as well as those 
of serials and binding, in departments of technical services in libraries. 

In March 1956 a questionnaire was sent to members of the Serials 
Round Table, the returns from which showed that the vast majority 
favored sectional status for serials people in a division devoted to techni- 
cal services. If acquisitions and cataloging were to have separate divisions, 
a small majority voted for affiliation with an acquisitions division. 

* This article was prepared with advice and consent of the other members of the 
original Organizing Committee of RTSD: Benjamin A. Custer, F. Bernice Field, Bella 
E. Shachtman, Edwin E. Williams, and Avis Zebker. 
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At the 1956 Miami Beach Conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, members of the Division of Cataloging and Classification, the 
Serials Round Table, and the Board on Acquisition of Library Materials 
met with Ralph R. Shaw, then President of the American Library As- 
sociation. It was decided, in view of the common interests of people in- 
volved in acquisitions, cataloging, and serials, to conduct a poll of all 
members of ALA who were interested in these fields to determine whether 
they favored one division which would embrace all of them, or separate 
divisions for acquisitions and for cataloging, with serials becoming a part 
of one or the other division. Tins poll, conducted in the late summer and 
early fall of 1956, showed a definite majority of the people in each of 
these fields to be in favor of a combined division that would represent all 
of the interests involved. 

As a result of the poll, President Shaw appointed a committee to work 
toward the formation of a division with responsibility for acquisitions, 
cataloging, and serials. This committee consisted of Avis Zebker and Ed- 
win E. Williams representing acquisitions, F. Bernice Field and Bella E. 
Shachtman representing serials, and Benjamin A. Custer and Edwin B. 
Colburn representing cataloging. 

The Committee met in New York on September 28, 1956 and pro- 
ceeded to make preliminary plans for the formation of the new division. 
Among its activities was the naming of a Nominating Committee and a 
Committee on Committees, and the drafting of a statement of responsi- 
bility for the new division. (This was to be reworked and reworded many 
times before its adoption by the membership of the Division.) The Com- 
mittee also considered a name for the Division, and recommended the 
name which was finally adopted: Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. The Division of Cataloging and Classification had generously of- 
fered its publication, the Journal of Cataloging and Classification, to the 
new Division, and the Organizing Committee voted to accept this offer, 
with a change of name to Library Resources & Technical Services, It 
was also decided to incorporate in the new publication the materia! 
which had hitherto appeared in Serial Slants, the publication of the 
Serials Round Table. 

The primary purpose of the Organizing Committee was to form an 
organization in which all of the interests represented could find a place, 
to provide for membership activities within an atmosphere where all 
would be at home, and to avoid submerging any particular interest in the 
interests of the group as a whole. 

One of the problems which faced the Organizing Committee was the 
fear on the part of some members that the new Division might be dom- 
inated by tire strong Division of Cataloging and Classification, which had 
had a long history of useful activity within the American Library Associ- 
ation. This was especially true among those members of ALA who were 
concerned with acquisitions. To safeguard against this, the Organizing 
Committee from the beginning insisted upon strong sections. The result 
has proved the wisdom of this stand, for the other sections within the 
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Division have developed to a position which has guaranteed their free- 
dom of action and the continuity of their fields of interest. A union of 
strong sections has also stimulated the efforts of each to prepare and pro- 
mulgate a program of its own and make a substantial contribution to the 
overall program of ALA. 

As time went on, it became evident that other groups within the ALA 
organization would look to this Division as a home within which they 
might find the best location for their interests. ALA members interested 
in copying methods early indicated an interest in affiliating with the new 
Division as a section, and the Board on Resources of American Libraries 
was assigned to the Division by the Committee on Organization. 

As the Midwinter Meeting of 1957 approached, the Organizing Com- 
mittee prepared a plan of organization to offer the membership for rati- 
fication and presentation to the Special Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey. It provided for the establishment of a Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, with sectional status for Catalog- 
ing and Classification, for Acquisitions, for Serials, and for Copying 
Methods, with the ALA Board on Resources of American Libraries be- 
coming a Division Committee. At the Midwinter Meeting, the Committee 
on Committees suggested the formation of eleven committees, some of 
which were to be transferred from the constituent groups forming the Di- 
vision. Today the number of Division committees totals seventeen, with 
several subcommittees. At the same time, committee activity of the Sec- 
tions has also increased, so that there are fifty-seven committees in all. 

As the Organizing Committee looks back over the accomplishments of 
the Resources and Technical Services Division, it can view with pride a 
great many achievements, and it can also see weaknesses in the Division 
organization. The Organizing Committee held the firm belief, which has 
been realized, that technical services departments in libraries would con- 
tinue to grow in number and in size. As a natural result of this, people in 
acquisitions, cataloging, and serials are keenly interested in each other's 
work. The formation of one overall Division therefore provided a vehicle 
for communication among members with similar interests. This facility 
had not been available on as large a scale previously and, in fact, was not 
available at all in some areas until the organization of some of the 
groups which became a part of RTSD. Through its program and activi- 
ties the Division has created a wider understanding of the activities en- 
compassed in its fields of interest. 

The Division journal, Library Resources if Technical Services, has 
carried many articles on the various phases of processing, which have 
served to acquaint members of the Division with the range of activities 
that are their immediate concern, and, perhaps even more important, 
with what is happening in fields of contiguous interest. Outstanding 
among these have been the reviews of the work of the year in the various 
fields covered by the Division. 

The organization of the Board of Directors of the Division provides 
for representation of the varying interests, which has resulted in a com- 
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mon sharing and a common understanding of the aims of each group, 
and of its problems and difficulties. 

Reports of activities undertaken by each Section, made at the annual 
meeting of the Division, have acquainted the members of the various 
Sections with what is being done in each Section, and given them an over- 
all picture of the whole technical services program of ALA. 

Joint activities between or among Sections have been made possible 
without going through the ALA parent organization; thus delay due to 
the necessity of seeking inter-divisional cooperation has been avoided. 
Examples of this kind of cooperation are the Joint Committee to Revise 
Lists of International Subscription Agents, and the Joint Committee on 
U. S. Congresses and Conferences without Fixed Headquarters, of the 
Acquisitions and Serials Sections. 

The preparation of a budget for the Division and its Sections on a di- 
vision-wide basis has tended to broaden the perspective of all concerned, 
and to promote wider understanding of the relative importance of vari- 
ous activities and programs of the Division and its Sections. Thus, re- 
quests to ALA for funds for activities deemed most important have been 
strengthened to assure the carrying out of the programs. 

At the time of the formation of RTSD, the membership was in the 
neighborhood of 4,000. In June 1966 this had grown to more than 8,000, 
or approximately double that of ten years ago. The Sectional figures in 
June 1966 were as follows: Acquisitions, 3164: Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, 4586; Copying Methods, 2614; and Serials, 2816 (Division members 
may belong to any or all Sections). It is reasonable to assume that this 
membership growth has given the Division greater weight in the plan- 
ning and deliberations of ALA than would have been possible if there 
had been individual divisions for each of the major activities. 

Through the meetings of the Division, both business and social, in- 
dividual members have widened their circles of acquaintances by meet- 
ing people from related areas of the profession. This has led to greater 
understanding of the programs and problems of people in other phases of 
library work. 

Early in the organization of the Division the question arose about the 
affiliation of the regional groups which had been part of the organization 
of the Division of Cataloging and Classification. It was decided that these 
should become affiliated at the division rather than the section level, with 
the result that they have offered their membership a wider variety of pro- 
grams and have fostered the interaction of ideas and interests at the lo- 
cal level. 

Another early question was the relationship to the Division of dis- 
cussion groups composed of the heads of technical services in large and 
medium-sized university and research libraries. A vote in favor of invit- 
ing these groups to affiliate with the Division resulted in the establish- 
ment of two such groups: one for large research libraries and one for me- 
dium-sized libraries. Most recently, a group representing large public 
libraries has been formed. This affiliation has been mutually beneficial, 
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for it has brought to the attention of the Division the needs and prob- 
lems of technical services as a whole, while it has provided the groups 
themselves with official status within the ALA organization. 

Prior to the establishment of RTSD, the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification had a strong Board on Cataloging Policy and Research, 
which generated needed studies and useful tools. In the new organization 
this continued as a Section committee, and similar committees have been 
formed by the other Sections, as well as a Planning Committee at the Di- 
vision level. The deliberations of these committees have resulted in a 
wider understanding of the Division's professional problems and have 
provided the impetus for finding solutions. 

Lest it appear that the original Organizing Committee has prepared 
this article only to praise its own work, we must in all fairness admit that 
there are still weaknesses in the Division's structure. Perhaps some of 
these are inevitable, but at least some stem from failure to plan properly 
or to implement fully the organization which was created ten years ago. 

There has been insufficient long-range planning. An obvious ex- 
ample is automation. Certainly it has been clear for many years that au- 
tomation would play a larger and larger role in technical services. Yet 
RTSD did not give sufficient attention to this matter, and the Division's 
failure to make provision for automation resulted in the creation of a new 
division of ALA at the 1966 Midwinter Meeting. The question might 
well be asked whether ALA is splintering in its organizational pattern, 
and if so, what should be done about it. 

Another area which has not been as fully developed as could be de- 
sired is that of the regional groups. Communication between the Division 
and its regional groups, and among the regional groups themselves, has 
not been as completely implemented as could be wished. These groups 
provide an excellent avenue through which to explain the professional 
problems of the Division, to give information concerning projects un- 
derway such as catalog code revision and the drafting of new filing rules, 
and to obtain membership opinion on ongoing projects and the needs for 
the future. Although the Chairman of the Council of Regional Groups 
conducts a brief discussion session with the chairmen of the various 
groups at the Annual Conferences, more effort should be made to as- 
certain opinions of these groups on Division problems and projects. Un- 
doubtedly more is needed than one meeting a year of chairmen who are 
elected by the local groups and who in many cases feel little responsibility 
to the Division. Communication among different groups would also be 
extremely salutary, providing a means of transmitting information con- 
cerning solutions to problems, or disseminating news about interesting 
developments in one area or another. 

RTSD has been blessed since its formation with two extremely com- 
petent and devoted Executive Secretaries, Orcena Mahoney (1957-1961) 
and Elizabeth Rodell (1961 -date). Neither of them has had the support 
which should have been forthcoming. We recognize that the American 
Library Association does not have unlimited funds; and yet the manage- 
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ment of the affairs of a large division, with four sections and many com- 
mittees, is more than one individual can satisfactorily carry. Moreover, it 
is our belief that the officers and membership have not always given our 
Executive Secretary the support which is needed and required. It is all too 
easy for a busy officer of the Division to think that he can leave to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary many of his own duties. This happens frequently 
enough to keep the Executive Secretary from carrying on in the way she 
would like, the multiple, complicated affairs of the Division. A solution to 
this problem must be found. 

In preparing this article the Organizing Committee has done a certain 
amount of soul searching. We believe that those who worked with us 
helped to build a healthy organization in the ALA structure. With 
greater foresight and better planning we could have improved the Di- 
vision which we helped to create. Were we to go back ten years there are 
many things which we would have done in the same way, and others 
which we would have done differently. We believe that this review after 
ten years has proved useful to us, and we hope that it will be useful to the 
Division as a whole. In fact, it is our firm belief that such a periodic re- 
view in greater depth should be taken at regular intervals, both by the 
Division and by ALA as a whole. We hope that self-survey may become 
standard ALA policy. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 

As this issue of LRTS went to press, notice was received of the untimely 
death of its esteemed Editor, Esther J. Piercy, on January 10, 1967. In conse- 
quence, a special meeting of the Editorial Board was called by RTSD President 
Wesley Simonton, in New Orleans on January 12. Members of the Board agreed 
that the Spring issue should appear on schedule under the guidance of the 
Managing Editor, utilizing papers which Miss Piercy had previously approved 
for publication. The Summer issue, under the special editorship of Paul S. 
Dunkin, will be designed as a memorial to Miss Piercy and will consist in part 
of the ten-year reviews of the literature on technical services which the Editor 
had commissioned before her death. Because of this schedule, the "year's work" 
papers will not be included in the Spring issue as has been the custom hereto- 
fore. 
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The Future of RTSD 1967— 



Wesley Simonton 
President, RTSD 

A S THE MOST VISIBLE, but with no claim to being the most knowl- 
J\ edgeable, officer o£ the Resources and Technical Services Division, I 
have accepted the invitation o£ your Editor to assess the future of RTSD 
as it approaches its tenth birthday. In part because of the short history of 
the Division and in part because of my lack of qualifications as a histo- 
rian, I shall proceed on the assumption that we can forecast the future 
from an analysis of the activities of most recent date, specifically, that is, 
from an analysis of RTSD and ALA activities at the most recent annual 
conference. 

Reviewing, from an admittedly-prejudiced point of view, the activi- 
ties of the American librarians as evidenced by their meetings in New 
York in 1966, I would assert that interest in and support available for ac- 
tivities relating to resources and technical services are both at a high 
point, as evidenced by the attendance at three meetings in particular: a 
meeting on "Centralized Cataloging at the National and International 
Level" sponsored by RTSD and the ACRL University Libraries Section; 
a program on "Library Implications of the Higher Education Act of 
1965," co-sponsored by five divisions, and the President's Program on 
"Library Cooperation for Reference and Research." A recurring theme 
of these meetings was the urgency of devising intelligent and effective 
means for making use of the substantial funds now being made available 
to libraries of all kinds for the development of their resources and the 
effective organization of these resources. The extent of interdivisional 
sponsorship of these meetings leads me to suggest that at no time in its 
ten-year history have the activities of RTSD been recognized by the pro- 
fession as a whole as being of such a crucial and central nature. 

Assuming that this recital of recent events has demonstrated the thesis 
that the profession as a whole is, as never before, aware of the importance 
of the Division's official functions, how can the Division respond to its 
intensified responsibility for effective action in the areas of resources and 
technical services? 

Within the Division itself, the tradition of strong sections united in a 
"trong division must be maintained. The pattern has worked well, pro- 
viding an effective system for assignment of responsibilities and activities 
within the Division, including intersectional cooperation, as needed. At 
the same time, the committee structure should continue and be strength- 
ened. The list of committees in the annual organization issue of the ALA 
Bulletin is, indeed, a long one; but much of the important work of the 
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Division is carried on by its committees, and there are few instances of 
committees with no report of important activity during a given year. At 
the same time, the committees represent the most efficient, if not always 
the most used, device for introducing new members of the profession to 
the activities of the Division, It is clear that the regional groups, and in- 
deed, any other appropriate devices that provide for the dissemination 
and the exchange of ideas and information need strengthening. At the 
same time, means must be found to permit the Division to pay more at- 
tention to long-range planning hi the areas of its interests. The numer- 
ous housekeeping duties of the Division combined with the annual ro- 
tation of officers and the heavy work load of the Executive Secretary in 
Chicago make provision for such long-range planning difficult to achieve. 

Within the American Library Association, there is increasing aware- 
ness of the common goals of librarians, regardless of type of activity and 
type of library. Co-sponsorship of meetings at the annual conference is 
merely the most visible manifestation of the importance of interdivi- 
sional activities. RTSD must find ways to become aware of, and involved 
in the activities of, other divisions that have significance for RTSD. The 
most obvious present instance of the need for such interdivisional co- 
operation is in connection with the new Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division. As the division to which ALA has assigned responsibility 
for the majority of the functions likely to be subjected to automation and 
influenced by information science, RTSD welcomes the new division 
and pledges its cooperation in all matters of mutual concern and profes- 
sional responsibility. The Division must also respond more effectively 
to the needs of the public and school library segments of the profes- 
sion than has been possible in the past. 

In a year notable for the first international conference on library 
mechanization and for visits of Library of Congress officials to foreign 
countries to discuss international cataloging arrangements, it is clear that 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Code is merely the first manifestation of 
a growing need for international cooperation in library matters. The Di- 
vision should be mindful of this need and seek efficient methods for sat- 
isfying it. 

Research activities demand much more attention than they have re- 
ceived in the past. Examples of significant research projects sponsored by 
the Divisions and its sections during the past ten years are inexcusably 
few in number. Recognizing the inherent difficulties of devising and se- 
curing support for research activities in an organization as large and com- 
plex as ALA, and recognizing that important research projects are usually 
conceived and executed by individuals rather than by committees, we 
must find ways to utilize the resources of ALA for evaluation of projects, 
for assignment of priorities, and for support in securing the funding of 
research projects. 

The American Library Association seeks to advance the development 
of the library profession (1) through effective organization of its members 
and their organized activities, (2) through research, and (3) by means of 
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publications. What evidence have we of RTSD activities at the New York 
Conference in these areas? With regard to matters of organization, RTSD 
was active at several levels. First, it established an ad hoc committee to 
review the functions, activities, and future developments of the regional 
groups. These groups represent crucial contacts at the local level with 
members of the association and the profession, and their development 
must be encouraged in every way possible. At the level of organizational 
patterns vis-a-vis other units of ALA, the Division established a Technical 
Services Standards Committee, charged with reviewing the technical 
services aspects of proposed or published ALA standards. It also created 
an ad hoc committee to explore relations with the newest division of 
ALA, the Information Science and Automation Division. Organizational 
activity extending beyond the scope of ALA itself was reflected in the ap- 
proval by Council, upon recommendation of COO, of a joint committee 
of the Division and the American Book Publishers Council, "to consider 
mutual problems and provide for communication of ideas between mem- 
bers of the Council and the Division." In the area of research, the Board 
of Directors of the Division approved, in principle, a Proposal for the 
Establishment of Demonstration Centralized Processing Programs, to be 
submitted to an appropriate agency for funding. In the area of publica- 
tion, the New York Conference witnessed the transfer from the Division 
to the Publishing Department of ALA of the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules, representing the culmination of many years of work. 

This review of RTSD activities and interests in 1966 has sought to 
demonstrate the Division's recognition of the importance of the tradi- 
tional techniques of librarianship with awareness of the need for their 
possible modification in response to new methods and machines, its con- 
cern for a logical organization of units within the Division and between 
the Division and ALA, its desire to work effectively with other units of 
ALA and other appropriate professional groups in pursuit of common 
goals, and its recognition that research into the problems of resources and 
their organization is long overdue. With modest pride in its first-decade 
record, RTSD enters its second decade confident of the importance of its 
assignment in ALA and determined to devote its best efforts to respond- 
ing to the challenge of demonstrating the importance of libraries and li- 
brarians in the modern world. 

LEARNING USE OF NEW CATALOG CODE 

The University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science is offering a 
four-week course (July 17 — August 13, 1967) on the application of the newly- 
revised code of cataloging rules. It will be taught by Seymour Lubetzky, will 
carry one unit of graduate credit, and will be open to people with a fifth-year 
professional degree or to students in the fifth-year master's degree program who 
have completed at least the basic cataloging course at Illinois. 

For further information write Dr. Herbert Goldhor, Director, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
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JCC/LRTS 1948-1964: One Man's View 



Theodore S. Huang, Research Fellow 
Graduate School of Library Service 
Rutgers — The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

THE JOURNAL OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
(JCC), v. 5, no. 1, appeared in the Fall of 1948 as the first issue of a 
new periodical to succeed the News Notes of the Board of Directors of the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification. The first volume of this 
new periodical had five issues, and later v. 9 (1953) had only three issues. 
Thus it had been issued thirty-two times (eight volumes) by the time it 
and Serial Slants were replaced by Library Resources & Technical Services 
(LRTS), a result of the reorganization of ALA and the emergence of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division. It was in the Winter of 1957, 
when the first issue of the new quarterly, LRTS, came to the scene. 
Through 1964 LRTS had been published eight years. In analyzing the 
magazine, it was decided to divide the sixteen years of JCC/LRTS into 
four periods of four volumes each. It was an arbitrary decision, made by 
the author. This is one man's view of JCC/LRTS. What about Serial 
Slants being left out? Another arbitrary decision. 

A few other arbitrary decisions: In JCC/LRTS there are items other 
than articles. It was decided not to consider news notes, messages from the 
presidents and the executive secretaries of the Division, reports of Di- 
visional activities, "notes and queries," "studies and surveys in progress," 
biographical notes, and verse. Introductory remarks to a symposium or a 
group of papers are considered as articles only when they are of substan- 
tial length. Book reviews are treated as articles when they appear on the 
contents page with their authors' names, as are reports of other than Di- 
visional activities. Lists of books are always taken into consideration. 

The remaining articles have been tabulated by the types of libraries 
represented, by the types of the articles themselves, and by the subjects 
covered. It must be confessed here that the decision of how many and 
what subjects there should be and the assignment of one article to one 
subject instead of another are arbitrary. What is attempted is to indicate 
some trends, rather than to be absolutely sure about the exact number of 
articles on certain subjects. This also applies to the treatment of types of 
libraries represented and types of articles published. 

Types of Libraries Represented 

Table I shows the types of libraries with which authors of articles are 
affiliated or for which they speak. If an author was not affiliated with any 
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library at the moment the article was written and he did not speak from 
the point of view of any particular type of library, he has not been 
counted in the tabulation. 

TABLE I 

TYPES OF LIBRARIES REPRESENTED 





TCC v v ft 


ICC ir n 10 

V. y- 1 A 


T 7? v 1 -A 




JCC /LR1 




1948-52 


1953-5 6 


1957-60 


1961-64 


1948-64 


Public libraries 


8 


23 


25 


28 


84 


School libraries 




1 


4 


2 


7 


College libraries 


5 


9 


1 1 


28 


53 


University libraries 


29 


25 


70 


68 


192 


Research libraries 


9 


13 


'7 


14 


53 


Special libraries 


6 


8 


4 


9 


27 


Total 


57 


79 


!3! 


149 


416 



The figures in Table I refer to the numbers of articles published. Research 
libraries are defined as libraries which provide for research needs but do 
not primarily serve any particular academic institution or organization. 
Among research libraries the Library of Congress is the one represented in 
the majority of articles published. Most of the writers affiliated with uni- 
versity or public libraries are from large rather than small libraries. The 
preponderance of university libraries, not to say academic libraries as a 
whole, over other types of libraries including public libraries, is apparent. 
(The imbalance is less in the 1953-1956 period.) Research libraries are 
also more closely related to university libraries than to public libraries. 

Types of Articles Published 

TABLE II 

TYPES OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED 
JCCv. 5-8 JCCv. 9-12 LRTSv. 1-4 LRTSv. 5-8 JCC/LRTS 





1948-52 


1953-5 6 


1957-60 


1961-64 


1948-6 


Activities 


7 


10 


14 


11 


42 


Experiences 


29 


25 


4 1 


45 


140 


Descriptions 






3 


7 


IO 


Surveys 


2 


4 


22 


32 


60 


Studies 


8 


6 


!5 


1 1 


40 


Bibliographies 


3 


4 


4 


1 


12 


Book reviews 


1 




8 


3 


12 


Discussions 


33 


55 


48 


91 


227 


Total 


83 


104 


!55 


201 


543 



Table II is a tabulation of articles by type. The figures refer to the 
number of articles published. The eight categories need further explana- 
tion: (1) Activities — Reports of other than Divisional activities, meetings, 
progress reports, etc.; (2) Experiences — Reports of experiences in particu- 
lar libraries, practices in particular libraries, case studies, etc.; (3) De- 
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scriptions — Descriptions of methods, equipment, books, etc.; (4) Surveys 
— Surveys of literature, annual reviews, state-of-the-art surveys, histories, 
etc. (what distinguishes survey articles from descriptions is their compre- 
hensive nature); (5) Studies — Reports of various kinds of studies other 
than case studies (questionnaire studies are included); (6) Bibliographies 
— Book lists, annotated bibliographies; (7) Book reviews — Reviews of 
books, including editions of DC; (8) Discussions — Discussions of various 
kinds, including some theory, and definitions of terms (mostly personal 
opinions, assertions, often mixtures of presentation of fact and/or prin- 
ciples, references to other writings, and opinions and beliefs). 

It is obvious that reports of particular experiences and discussions are 
very common types. Reports of studies have not really increased much in 
recent years. Most of them are questionnaire studies. The encouraging 
sign is that there have been more survey articles and descriptions. More 
of both are needed. Comprehensive annotated bibliographies of tools and 
other publications in the field should be a regular feature. The number 
of book reviews published is actually much larger than that shown in 
Table II, as those not listed with their authors' names on the contents 
page have not been counted. 

Articles in the initial issues of JCC are frequently very brief. There 
are three articles reprinted from other journals in the sixteen years (JCC, 
v. 5, no. 5; LRTS, v. 4, no. 3; LRTS, v. 6, no. 4). As space is limited 
in JCC /LRTS, in each case an "Editor recommends" note should suffice. 
Reports of particular experiences are of some value provided that they 
tell us something new, whether principles, procedures, or machines. 
Otherwise they should not occupy the precious space in any journal. Cat- 
alogers tend to write of particular experiences rather than in a general 
way. When not restricting themselves to practices in their own libraries, 
they usually present the results of a questionnaire inquiry. In a way it is 
good that they like to exchange experiences and seek others' ideas before 
they make any decision, and certainly there have been articles written on 
cataloging which are neither testimonial nor summaries of question- 
naires. Non-catalogers are not entirely immune from testimonial writing 
or questionnaire inquiry either, although to a lesser extent, perhaps sim- 
ply because more catalogers write. 

Subjects Covered 

The subjects covered by JCC/ LRTS in the sixteen years have been 
tabulated (Table III). As JCC only is considered here as the predecessor 
of LRTS, the subjects are grouped into two main divisions: (1) those 
related to cataloging and classification, and (a) those related to subjects 
other than cataloging and classification and to technical services as a 
whole (or including more than cataloging and classification). 

In Table III, "Cataloging (general)" refers to those articles which deal 
with the technical aspect of cataloging and are not included under other 
listed subjects, such as cross references and analytics; while "General dis- 
cussion" includes theory, purpose, cataloging from the administrative 
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point of view, etc. "Classification (general)" covers classification theory 
and any scheme other than Decimal Classification, editions (15-16) of 
which have been extensively discussed in JCC/LRTS, Regional union 
lists are under "Union catalog." "Cooperative cataloging" refers to arti- 
cles that deal with cooperative aspects of cataloging other than "Central- 
ized cataloging" and "Prenatal cataloging." "Prenatal cataloging" in- 
cludes one article introducing Ranganathan's term, and nine papers on 



TABLE III 
SUBJECTS COVERED 



JCC v. 5-8 


JCC v Q-12 


LR TS v 1 -A 


LRTS v. 5-8 


/CC /LR 7 








1 Ml/ 1 




Cataloging ir Classification 










General discussion 9 


6 


1 


4 


20 


Cataloging (general) 1 


3 


8 


12 


24 


Descriptive cataloging 1 








1 


Subject cataloging 17 


12 


s 


4 


35 


Indexing 


2 




2 


4 


Classification (general) 4 


2 


2 


3 


1 1 


Decimal Classification 2 




7 


5 


33 


Rules of entry (general) 3 


4 


1 


7 


] 5 


Lubetzky Report 


7 


1 




8 


Catalog code revision 


4 


1 


12 


17 


Paris Conference 




1 


8 


9 


Classified catalog 




2 


3 


5 


Divided catalog 




3 


3 


6 


Book catalog 




4 


10 


*4 


Union catalog 


1 


4 


2 


7 


Cataloging of special 










materials 6 


7 


8 


7 


28 


flu t"n inffiTio" 1 n tm ^11 

V-lrt ICU.Ui' Hlg 111 Mlld.ll 








libraries 


3 




2 


4 


Recataloging & 










reclassification 4 


5 




2 


1 1 


Filing 1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Use study 1 


1 




1 


3 


Cooperative cataloging 




1 




1 


Centralized cataloging < 


4 


7 


6 


18 


Prenatal cataloging 


1 


9 




10 


Organization & 










administration 




6 




6 


Statistics 


2 


1 




3 


Personnel 2 


3 






5 


Education & training 7 


6 




6 


!9 


Management 10 


4 


4 


2 


20 


Catalog card reproduction 


1 


1 


4 


6 


Total 69 


97 


75 


106 


347 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



JCC v. 5-8 


JCCv. 9-12 


LRTSv. 1-4 


LRTSv. 5-8 


JCC/LR 




48-52 


1 953"5 6 


1957-60 


1961-64 


1948-6 














Technical services 






3 


10 


13 


Organization & 












administration 


1 


1 


5 




7 


Management 






5 


5 


10 


Acquisition 






H 


23 


37 


Book selection 






3 


i 


4 


Allocation of book funds 








4 


4 


Resources 






6 


1 


7 


Exchange 






3 




3 


Serials 


3 




1 1 


>4 


28 


Government documents 


1 




5 


1 


1 O 


Copying methods 






7 


13 


J 9 


Binding 






3 


4 


7 


Book lists 


2 


3 


3 




8 


Miscellaneous 


7 


3 


12 


1 1 


33 


Total 




7 


80 


95 


196 


Grand Total 


83 


104 


!55 


201 


543 



the LC cataloging-in-source experiment. "Catalog card reproduction" 
is separate from "Copying methods." Under "Management," which is 
separate from "Organization and administration," there are papers on 
cost studies, procedures, work load, etc. There is "Management" in both 
main divisions, also "Organization and administration." Technical serv- 
ices in general, and processing of materials other or more than catalog- 
ing, are under "Technical services." It is interesting to note that only 
since the inception of LRTS have there been papers that treat various 
aspects of processing materials and not just cataloging. The first one is 
Pons' "Technical Services of Microfilms at Columbia University Li- 
braries" (LRTS, v. 2, Spring 1958). The subject "Book selection" in- 
cludes evaluation of library collections. "Miscellaneous" covers various 
topics such as inventory, shelf-reading, teaching the public the use of 
catalog, sorting cards, and interlibrary loan. 

In the eight years of LRTS there has been virtually no imbalance be- 
tween papers on cataloging and classification and those on other techni- 
cal services, provided that the other technical services are taken as a 
whole. The greater number of papers on cataloging and classification 
evidences, in part, our long concern with cataloging and classification. 

Cost has often been touched in papers reporting on the operations of 
individual libraries, e. g. Ham's "Reclassification of the University of 
South Carolina Library Collection" (]CC, v. 11, October 1955). In papers 
on operations with machines, whether it is the Xerox at Yale (LRTS, 
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v. 3:223-229, Summer 1959) or a computer (CDC 1604, LRTS, ¥.7:71-77, 
Winter 1963; Crossfiler, LRTS, ¥.7:350-365, Fall 1963), cost is among 
the things discussed. Attention has been directed not only to cost in 
cataloging, but also to cost in other technical services. There are the 
cost survey of ordering, cataloging, and preparations in Southern Cali- 
fornia libraries (LRTS, v.6, Fall 1962), Heinritz's study of book versus 
card catalog costs (LRTS, v.7, Summer 1963), Wynar's report on cost 
analysis in a technical services division (LRTS, v.7, Fall 1963), and 
Brutcher, Gessford, and Rixford's paper on "Cost Accounting for the 
Library" (LRTS, v. 8, Fall 1964). Methods of cost analysis need to be 
learned by librarians. With the introduction of machines, especially com- 
puters, librarians are more cost conscious. This may explain partly why 
we see figures in articles dealing with machines. Yet whether there has 
been effective measurement of library operations, not to say services, is 
an entirely different matter. 

We live in a world full of machines. It is no wonder that in the 
pages of LRTS there have been mentioned various kinds of machines, 
beginning with pasting machines, duplicating machines, book marking 
machines, and the Flexowriter (LRTS, v.i:2o6-2io, Fall 1957) through 
IBM 407 printer and Compos-O-List camera (LRTS, ¥.8:359-369, Fall 
1964). Many articles still relate their authors' experiences in particular 
libraries, but the topics deal with machines. It is to the editors' credit that 
JCC/LRTS always reflects the real world we are in and the increasingly- 
ramifying interest we have been developing. A reading of JCC/LRTS 
places us in the mainstream, so to speak. 

More attention needs to be paid to methodology. In so many question- 
naire studies none is really concerned with random sampling. Pickett's 
"San Francisco State College Library Technical Services Time Study" 
(LRTS, v.4, Winter i960) contains the only computation of standard de- 
viation found in JCC/LRTS, 1948-1964. There is Heinritz's fine paper on 
"congestion," which starts with the definition of the term and suggests the 
application of probability theory (LRTS, v.8, Summer 1964). 

From the tabulation of subjects covered it is evident that subject cat- 
aloging, Decimal Classification, rules of entry and catalog code revision, 
cataloging of special materials, acquisitions, serials, and "Miscellaneous" 
each have twenty-eight or more papers in the sixteen years under con- 
sideration. It is a bit strange that in the eight years of LRTS there have 
been fewer articles on subject cataloging than in the eight years of JCC 
(6 versus 29). It is regrettable that rules for subject cataloging have been 
left out of our code for so long, and that there is no immediate prospect 
of restoring them alongside rules of entry and rules for descriptive cata- 
loging. In this connection, it should be mentioned that filing rules aver- 
age one article every four years. Indexing has not been covered well: A re- 
flection on conventional libraries? The only comment on catalog code 
revision is that each revision requires such a long period of discussion, and 
each new code may need revision as soon as it is completed and published. 
The large number of papers on cataloging special materials indicates the 
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large number of various types of special materials under discussion. 
There have been a considerable number of articles on acquisitions. It is 
hoped that more information will be published in LRTS as to acquisition 
tools and dealers. Annotated lists of them should be helpful. 

In comparing LRTS and JCC certain trends reflect certain facts. For 
instance, the fact that papers on serials as well as government documents 
appear more in LRTS is explained by the one-time existence of Serial 
Slants. Among the subjects introduced since 1957 are those other than 
cataloging and classification: "Copying methods," "Binding" (in Serial 
Slants too), "Resources," "Book selection," "Allocation of book funds," 
and "Exchange," and also subjects on cataloging such as "Classified cata- 
log," "Divided catalog," "Book catalog," and "Cooperative cataloging." 
Again, this is a mirror of the times. It may be noted here that since the 
beginning of JCC there have been papers on the education and training 
of catalogers, yet so far there has not appeared a single article on the edu- 
cation and training of other technical services librarians. 

More Comments 

Of those who sought new answers to old problems, considering the 
time and place in which they wrote, the following should be mentioned: 
Steinweg on "categorical division" of subject headings (JCC, v.6:4o, 
Spring 1950), Henry Black on his experiment with removing all cross 
references from the catalog (JCC, v.6, Summer 1950), Ellinger on non- 
author headings (JCC, v. 10, April 1954), and Donald Johnson on sorting 
backwards (LRTS, v.i, Spring 1957; LRTS, v. 3, Fall 1959). Lilley's "How 
Specific Is 'Specific'?" (JCC, v.11, January 1955) and Richmond's paper 
on cats (LRTS, v.3, Spring 1959) are two excellent pieces of theoretical 
writing. Verona's paper on form headings (LRTS, v.6, Fall 1962) once 
more reminds us of our own weakness in the comparative approach. 
Helen Field has examined critically our basic assumptions about subject 
headings (JCC, v.8, December 1952); Frarey has identified the role of re- 
search in establishing standards for subject headings (JCC, v. 10, October 
!954)- 

Now some questions. There are three papers by Higgins, Mary Seely, 
and Wagman in JCC, v. 11, October 1955. Except Wagman's, which is ad- 
mittedly a statement of his personal view, they were supposed to repre- 
sent the views of groups of librarians (reference and school librarians). 
Nowhere in the papers, however, can it be found how the authors secured 
these representative ideas. How did they? In Eckford's detailed report on 
the Library Service Center of Eastern Ohio, "processing costs were pro- 
jected" and given, "based upon the statistics from the first months of op- 
eration" (LRTS, 5:21, Winter 1961), but, those statistics were not given 
in the paper nor was it ever explained how the cost projections were 
made. How did this happen? In Rolland Stevens' account of library ex- 
perience with the Xerox 914 Copier (incidentally, the majority of the 
articles on copying methods deal with Xerox machines), it was said that 
few "libraries could afford the approximately $950 monthly rental 
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charge for the Copytlo, or the cost of a similar copier from another manu- 
facturer" (LRTS, v.6:25, Winter 196s). Who is the other manufacturer? 
What is the name of the similar copier? It was not specified. Why not? 

As stated in the beginning, all this is one man's view of JCC/LRTS, 
1948-1964. Much has been said by way of illustration. Zachery remarked 
of the literature on reorganizing a catalog in 1953: "Statements of ex- 
perience were numerous; statements of theory, less frequently found. But 
all that were found, both theory and experience, appeared to be directed 
at the large library" (JCC, v. 11:29, January 1955). The same could have 
been remarked of technical services in general, and still would remain 
true now. 

NOMINEES FOR 1967/68 
Resources and Technical Services Division 

For Vice-president (President-elect): 

Margaret C. Brown, Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Annette L. Phinazee, Atlanta University Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

For Director-at-large — three-year term: 

Lorna D. Fraser, York University Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Mrs. Mary E. Kahler, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

For Council — four-year term: 

C. Donald Cook, Columbia University Libraries, New York, N. Y. 
Paul B. Kebabian, University of Vermont Library, Burlington, Vt. 

(Nominating Committee, RTSD: Edwin B. Colburn, Chairman; Richard 
M. Dougherty, Richard O. Pautzsch, Esther J. Piercy, Carol H. Raney, 
Mrs. Ruth F. Strout, Melvin J. Voigt.) 

Acquisitions Section 
For Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect): 

Sam W. Hitt, University of Connecticut Health Center Library, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Allen B. Veaner, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 
For Member-at-large — three-year term: 

James W. Barry, Rutgers— The State University, Library of Science 

and Medicine, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Doralyn J. Hickey, School of Library Science, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

(Nominating Committee, Acquisitions Section: Richard M. Dougherty, 
Chairman; Alice D. Ball, George N. Hartje, Kathryn R. Renfro.) 
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Cataloging and Classification Section 

For Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect): 

Carlyle J. Frarey, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 

Joseph A. Rosenthal, New York Public Library, N. Y. 

For Executive Committee Members: 

(1) Frances R. Lubovitz, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 

braries, Cambridge, Mass. 
Emilie V. Wiggins, National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

(2) Jay E. Daily, University of Pittsburgh Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paul J. Fasana, Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. 

(Nominating Committee, CCS: Esther J. Piercy, Chairman; Clare E. 
Ryan, William J. Welsh.) 

Copying Methods Section 

For Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect): 

Russell C. Shank, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Joseph H. Treyz, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

For Secretary — three-year term: 

Theodore F. Gould, University of California Library, Davis, Calif. 
Robert D. Sullivan, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

(Nominating Committee, CMS: Melvin J. Voigt, Chairman; Edmond L. 
Applebaum, Kathryn R. Renfro.) 

Serials Section 

For Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect): 

Charles G. LaHood, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Jane R. Moore, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Secretary — three-year term: 

Mrs. Roma S. Gregory, Bowling Green State University Library Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Beverly M. Pfeifer, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

(Nominating Committee, Serials Section: Carol H. Raney, Chairman; 
Jane Ganfield, Frank P. Grisham.) 
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F. Bernice Field 



Joseph H. Treyz, Assistant Director 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 




The Margaret Mann Citation 
in cataloging and classifica- 
tion is awarded in 1966 to 
F. Bernice Field for her ex- 
traordinary contributions to 
librarianship, particularly 
through her scholarly and 
practical leadership in the 
area of descriptive catalog- 
ing; for her influential con- 
tinuous participation in na- 
tional, regional, and local 
professional associations; and 
in recognition of her sus- 
tained, distinguished per- 
formance for the Yale Uni- 
versity Libraries. 



THIS YEAR MARKS THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
award of the Margaret Mann Citation. To honor the occasion and 
this year's choice, the former recipients who were present were invited 
to sit together and rise in a body to be recognized at the annual meeting 
of the Cataloging and Classification Section. It was, indeed, a distin- 
guished group who rose on this occasion: Lucile M. Morsch, Maurice F. 
Tauber, Pauline A. Seely, Seymour Lubetzky, Esther J. Piercy, M. Ruth 
MacDonald, John W. Cronin, Wyllis E. Wright, and Catherine Mac- 
Quarrie. On the platform, F. Bernice Field joined their ranks. 

The citation, read by Margaret W. Ayrault, could do no more than 
outline briefly Bernice Field's major contributions. To this outline, Miss 
Field herself added a fuller dimension when in the program meeting 
which followed she discussed the objectives and changes of the new 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. The members of the audience be- 
came quickly aware of the clarity and analytical insight which have 
marked her contributions to the profession. Her eloquence on this sub- 
ject has firm foundations in her professional activities: from 1955-1966 
she served on the Catalog Code Revision Committee as Chairman of the 
Sub-committee on Serials, and from 1960-1966 on the Steering Commit- 
tee. From 1960-1966 she was Chairman of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Committee. It would be difficult to imagine any area of professional ac- 
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tivity more dependent on the combination of experience, intelligence 
and reasonable practicality which she possesses. 

Service on these committees during the eleven years when the revised 
code was slowly, with the expenditure of countless hours of thought, 
study, and labor, coming into the light of day, was only a part of Miss 
Field's accomplishments. At the same time she was Chairman of the ALA 
Editorial Committee (from 1962-1965) and served as ALA representative 
on the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials (from 1957-1966). 
Many other demanding professional assignments preceded these responsi- 
bilities. Among these were: Vice-president and President of the New 
York Regional Catalog Group, and Secretary-Treasurer and Chairman of 
the Serials Round Table. In DCC, she was a member of the Committee on 
Descriptive Cataloging, 1947-1949, and Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Serials, 1947-1948. In RTSD, she served as a member of the Organiz- 
ing Committee, 1956-1957, and as Vice-president, 1957-1958, and Presi- 
dent, 1958-1959. She was a member of the Executive Committee of CCS, 
1956-1958. In addition to addressing professional groups on many occa- 
sions and publishing articles in journals, Miss Field has lectured at Mc- 
Gill and Simmons Library Schools. Next spring she will conduct a work- 
shop on the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules at the University of 
British Columbia. 

Although she is closely identified with Yale University, Bernice Field 
grew up in the Midwest, her native state being Minnesota. Her grand- 
father was the second man to stake out a claim in the Dakotas, and her 
father practiced medicine in Wisconsin until he was eighty years old. 
Miss Field was graduated from Carle ton College, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, in 1927, and began her professional training at the University of 
Illinois Library School that summer. From 1927-1930 she served as Assist- 
ant Librarian and cataloger at the American University Library, during 
which time she completed the requirements for her B.S. in Library Sci- 
ence, receiving the degree in 1930. Following her graduation, she accepted 
a position as cataloger at the Queens Borough Public Library. Her next 
position took her to Yale in 1931 as a serial cataloger. In 1939 she joined 
the Vassar College Library staff as a cataloger and, while there, earned her 
A.M.L.S. degree at the University of Michigan in 1944. 

Yale was anxious for her to return, and when she rejoined the staff 
their continuing esteem and appreciation were shown in the progressively 
increased responsibility given to her: 1944-1947, Senior Cataloguer; 1947- 
1952, Assistant Head Cataloguer in charge of the Serial Department; 1952- 
1955, Assistant Head of the Catalogue Department; 1955-1963, Head of 
the Catalogue Department; 1963-1965, Assistant Librarian in charge of 
Cataloguing and Classification; and 1965- Associate Librarian for Tech- 
nical Services. 

Bernice Field's remarkable personality can be characterized as warm, 
sincere, and dedicated. Her commitment to librarianship as a profession 
—its needs, its demands, its rewards — is obvious. Many of us remember 
with appreciation her response to an article on the editorial page of the 
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New York Times that opened with the statement, "If there were an 
opinion poll to determine the dullest task in the world, such things as 
door knob polishing, library cataloging, and inventory taking in a pin 
factory would get high ratings." Her letter of reply printed in the Times 
was a succinct and clear statement of the rewards of the library profes- 
sion, and cataloging in particular. The last paragraph read: 

Cataloging, rather than being one of the dullest tasks in the world, is one 
of the most challenging to the true lover of books, for it gives him not only the 
chance to use everything he has ever learned in order properly to organize the 
books for use, but it also makes him continuously aware of how much there is 
yet to learn and daily sends him off into new fields of inquiry. Perhaps the 
greatest reward is the feeling that he is making the contents of the library avail- 
able to those who need these resources to extend further the boundaries of 
knowledge throughout the world. Without a good catalogue a library's treasures 
are lost to its users. 

Those who have worked with Bernice remember her unassuming 
manner, kindliness, and interest in people. This combination, together 
with her reputation for competence, draws requests for assistance and 
counsel not only from her own staff but from elsewhere in the university 
community — and, of course, from her profession. Her concern for others 
is enhanced by a rare objectivity in judging herself. Those who have the 
capacity to see themselves in perspective find it possible to give more of 
themselves, both to other people and to the work they have chosen. From 
the early years as a cataloger at Yale when her wit and humor were the 
delight of her fellow workers to the later years as administrator during 
which she has held the admiration of the entire staff, her spirit has been 
contagious. The number of library school graduates who first gradu- 
ated from the non-professional staff of Yale's Catalogue Department is 
testimony to her inspiration. The Margaret Mann Citation this year 
honors a dedicated member who has significantly enriched, enlarged, and 
advanced our profession. 

PAPER DETERIORATION 

Two studies are underway of importance to libraries and the preservation of 
their materials. 

One, funded by the Council of Library Resources, is being done under the 
aegis of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. Richard D. 
Smith, a doctoral student, will be principal investigator for a laboratory study 
of non-aqueous deacidification treatments to improve the permanence of paper. 

The other study, conducted by the Institute of Paper Chemistry and spon- 
sored by 20 manufacturers of cotton fiber (rag) paper, commenced in 1963. The 
purposes of this program are "to determine the validity of an accelerated aging 
test which has been in use for many years" and "to establish a better measure- 
ment for the durability of papers." The work to date, according to the Cotton 
Fiber Paper Manufacturers' Technical Committee, "has contradicted the basis 
upon which the oven-aging test depended"; it is finding that varying humidity 
content of the papers and the humidity during aging produce varying results. 
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Centralized Cataloging at the National 
and International Level 



John W. Cronin, John M. Dawson, 
William S. Dix, and James E. Skipper 

Except for Mr. Cronin's paper, this is a verbatim reporl of a program at the New. 
York Conference of ALA on July n, 1966, sponsored jointly by the University Li- 
braries Section of ACRL and the Resources and Technical Services Division. The 
program was organized by William S. Dix, Librarian of Princeton University and 
Chairman of the ARL Committee on Shared Cataloging, who served as moderator of 
the panel. 

Introduction 

WHEN PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNED on May 13 of this year 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for Fiscal Year 1966, 
the earth did not shake nor did the seas open up. I have not heard that 
there was even dancing in the streets of Lake Placid. But a notable event 
in the history of libraries had occurred. For in that bill was $300,000 to 
fund in part, for the next 6 weeks, Part C of Title II of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. This simple piece of legislation reads as follows: 

Sec. 231. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, ig66, $6,315,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and $7,770,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, ig68, to enable the Com- 
missioner to transfer funds to the Librarian of Congress for the purpose of — 

(1) acquiring, so far as possible, all library materials currently published 
throughout the world which are of value to scholarship; and 

(2) providing catalog information for these materials promptly after receipt, 
and distributing bibliographic information by printing catalog cards and by 
other means, and enabling the Library of Congress to use for exchange and other 
purposes such of these materials as are not needed for its own collections. 

In other words, the Federal Government, after more than one hundred 
years of hoping and planning by librarians, has accepted a responsibility 
for the cataloging of books for non-Federal libraries, as a part of its sup- 
port for higher education, and has provided funds to begin meeting this 
responsibility. 

Title II of the Higher Education Act also provides funds for another 
notable first, direct money grants to colleges and universities for ac- 
quisitions — what I think of as the Edmon Low Bill — , but that is not 
the subject of tonight's meeting. This panel has been asked to tell the 
story of nationally-centralized cataloging — of its history, of what has 
been achieved, and of what its future prospects may be. The latter part of 
this story has not been told until now to any public audience, although 
the members of the ARL, and the Executive Committee of the ALA cat- 
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aloging and Classification Section have been kept informed, for those 
involved in it have not wanted to report until they had something to say. 
They now have progress to report. 

Let us begin with the early history of centralized cataloging. I call 
first on John Dawson, Director of Libraries at the University of Delaware, 
who has served as a consultant to the Committee on Shared Cataloging of 
the Association of Research Libraries during its investigations. Mr. Daw- 
son's article, in the Library Quarterly for January, 1957, was influential 
in calling renewed attention to the unneccessary waste of effort in the re- 
peated original cataloging of the same work by individual libraries. 



A History of Centralized Cataloging 

John M. Dawson 

The first documented proposal for centralized cataloging in America 
was suggested 119 years ago when Charles Coffin Jewett, then Librarian 
of Brown University and later Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, 
wrote to his English friend, Harry Stevens, asking him to discuss with 
"gentlemen connected with the British Museum" his plan to make stereo- 
type blocks for individual titles that could be used for later reprintings. 
Jewett's plan, published a year later, was for the printing and updating of 
book catalogs. Together with this simple technique for keeping catalogs 
up to date, Jewett envisioned a uniform system of cataloging with the 
Smithsonian serving as the agency for centralized cataloging. This pro- 
posal is well known to every librarian, and it would be foolish to elabo- 
rate on it here. Unfortunately, the scheme foundered and failed because 
of administrative short-sightedness in the Smithsonian, lack of funds, 
and the technological inadequacy of the time. 

The year 1876 is a landmark in the history of American librarianship 
and in the history of centralized cataloging. For the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition of that year the United States Bureau of Education pub- 
lished a survey of the public libraries of the country in which Otis H. 
Robinson advocated centralized cataloging for college libraries, and F. M. 
Muller, Orientalist and former Librarian of the Bodleian Library, sug- 
gested national centralized cataloging, with the British Museum cata- 
loging English books, the Bibliotheque Nationale cataloging French 
books, and so on, with the cataloging available to all. It is interesting to 
note that in January of this year (1966) a conference was held at the Brit- 
ish Museum to discuss the proposal of the Library of Congress to accept 
for cataloging purposes the description of publications listed in the na- 
tional bibliographies of some 18 countries, and that this program is now 
being implemented by the Library of Congress for books listed in the 
British National Bibliography. One cannot avoid the wry comment that 
the mills of librarians grind exceeding slow — 'let us pray that they grind 
exceeding fine! 
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In the convention of librarians held in Philadelphia in that same 
year — the convention which led to the founding of the American Library 
Association — cooperative cataloging was one of the principal topics. The 
committee to which this was referred had its hands full with Poole's in- 
dex so that a year later a new committee was formed to forward coopera- 
tive cataloging. (This organizational hassle is not unfamiliar to us today.) 
Little emerged from this second committee other than proposals to stand- 
ardize library supplies, and they made no suggestions for centralized or 
cooperative cataloging. 

However, Melvil Dewey, who had raised the question of cooperative 
cataloging at the 1876 meeting, used the pages of the Library Journal to 
ask, "Shall we try to establish a central cataloging bureau supported by 
the Association? Can the publishers be induced to prepare suitable titles 
and furnish them with books? Is it practicable for the Library of Congress 
to catalog for the whole country." He concluded that centralized cata- 
loging was practical, and, like Jewett, saw the need for uniform cataloging 
and went so far as to present rules for the preparation of cooperative 
copy. So a committee on Uniform Title Entries was set up. Impatient 
with the proliferation of committees (another modern note?) Dewey was 
equally impatient with the paucity of results. "While we have so much 
with which to be satisfied, there has been no progress in what seemed 
the main question — cooperative cataloging." Proposals similar to Dew- 
ey's were made by Justin Winsor and C. A. Nelson. 

The enthusiasm and demand for joint action in cataloging that 
flourished in these years bore but little fruit. Publishers' Weekly did 
begin publishing "title-slips" prepared under the supervision of librari- 
ans, but this plan was abandoned after operating at a loss for a year. 
Still, the concept was not forgotten. In 1882 W. K. Stetson (in an article 
aptly titled "Cooperation Again") advocated centralized cataloging and 
gave the result of what may well be the first study of duplication be- 
tween libraries. 

In 1887 the ALA Publishing Section attempted the printing of cata- 
log cards from electrotypes set for the American Catalog, but the lack of 
subscriptions brought this venture to an early demise. Not until late in 
1893 were concrete plans for printing and distributing catalog cards 
again discussed. The Rudolph Indexer Company proposed to issue cards 
for use with its ingenious catalog cabinet, and the Library Bureau an- 
nounced its own plans for printing cards. The Rudolph Indexer pro- 
gram was short lived, but the Library Bureau continued its activities 
until, in 1897, the Publishing Section of the ALA took it over. About 
sixty libraries subscribed; many publishers sent their books for cata- 
loging and, by selling the books as well as the cards for some 1,350 titles 
per year, the project maintained an uncertain self-sustaining position. 
To this in 1898 was added the printing of cards for analytics for a se- 
lected list of periodicals, the copy furnished by a few major research 
libraries. This combination of centralized and cooperative cataloging 
seems to have been the first really successful endeavor in the field. 
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At the end of the nineteenth century, librarians had been discussing 
cooperative and centralized cataloging for some fifty years. Of the many 
schemes proposed, a few had been tried, and one had been operating 
with some success for seven years. It was centralized cataloging on a 
small scale, to be sure, but it had demonstrated, for the first time, that 
such a scheme was practical. It was a monument to faidi and persistence. 
But there were other developments since Jewett's day: the card catalog 
had been generally accepted; the catalog card had been standardized; 
die need for uniform rides of cataloging had been recognized, and a 
beginning had been made in the formulation of the necessary codes; 
and, perhaps more important, a climate of opinion favorable to the de- 
velopment of cooperative and centralized cataloging had been created. 
The stage, then, had been set for the progress of the twentieth century. 

At the Montreal Conference of the ALA in 1900, Ernest Cushing 
Richardson reported that the Co-operation Committee had unani- 
mously recommended the formation of a bureau under the Publishing 
Section for the cooperative cataloging and printing of cards, the co- 
operating libraries to guarantee the costs. Arrangements were made for 
the Library of Congress to sell to the Publishing Board cards for cur- 
rent American titles. Dewey favored the plan but thought that a better 
solution would be for the Library of Congress to print and distribute 
its cards. 

Dewey's hopes were soon to be fulfilled. Herbert Putnam, recently 
appointed Librarian of Congress, announced that the Library of Con- 
gress was prepared to distribute copies of its cards directly to libraries 
desiring them, and on October 28, 1901, issued a circular describing its 
plan. This had been urged as early as 1876, and at last the Library of 
Congress had accepted at least a part of this responsibility. In addition, 
the depository catalog system was established so that scholars throughout 
the country might be aware of the resources of the Library of Congress. 
In the first full year of service 212 libraries ordered cards, cash sales 
had been made to the amount of $3,785.19, and deposit accounts of 
$6,451.53 had been received. The success of the enterprise was assured. 

A few years later other government agencies agreed to furnish copy 
to the Library of Congress for printing and distribution, and in 1905 the 
Washington Public Library began supplying copy. At the end of 1902 
cards were available for about 90,000 titles; six years later cards were 
available for some 347,000 titles. Then, in 1910, depository libraries were 
asked if they would supply copy for titles which the Library of Congress 
did not expect to catalog; about one-third agreed to do so, but the num- 
ber supplying copy increased as the number of libraries using LC cards 
increased. And in 1930, through subscriptions, a section was established 
at the Library of Congress to add Dewey Decimal numbers to these 
cards. 

This program was eminently successful and might have been ex- 
pected to answer the needs of the libraries of the country. It soon devel- 
oped that the needs of research libraries were not adequately served, 
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and in 1923 ALA appointed a Committee on Bibliography with the ex- 
pansion of centralized cataloging as its objective. Little came of it. In 
1927 the Catalog Section held a symposium which culminated in the 
appointment of another committee. This; committee reported that from 
20 to 75 percent of die annual accessions of college and university li- 
braries were not covered by LC cards, and asked that Council appoint a 
permanent committee to work on the problem. This committee, with 
Keyes Metcalf as chairman, was appointed and a grant secured to finance 
its investigations. 

The Metcalf committee studied duplication of original cataloging 
(again!) and other aspects of the problem, and worked out a scheme for 
an office at the Library of Congress to solicit and revise copy to be dis- 
tributed by the Library of Congress, with an initial support grant. The 
Richardson Committee felt that this new committee was infringing on 
its territory, and a bitter internecine quarrel resulted. 

In 1932 the office began its work; in 1934 it was reorganized as a de- 
partment of the Library of Congress and eventually absorbed the earlier 
contributions of cooperative copy. This continued until 1940 when, in 
the general reorganization of the Library of Congress, it severed its 
connection with the Cooperative Cataloging Committee and was reor- 
ganized as the Cooperative Cataloging Section of the Library of Con- 
gress. For years cooperative copy was a significant proportion of the 
number of LC cards in print; in recent years this proportion has been 
declining. 

The Library of Congress card service is the largest and most suc- 
cessful centralized cataloging agency in the world. In 1965 it sold over 
61 million cards at a gross revenue of over $3,700,000 to some 17,000 
subscribers. Yet so extensive a service has not completely met the needs 
of the larger libraries. In 1937 a study was made of some 65 university, 
college, and public libraries; it found that the range of use of LC cards 
was from 15 to 83.5 percent, with a median of 66.fi percent. In a survey 
made of 11 large libraries in 1947/48 of the cost of cataloging, 6 re- 
ported their use of LC cards as ranging from 51 to 75 percent. In 1956 
an intensive study of the use of LC cards by nine major academic li- 
braries showed that they were available for from 30 to 65 percent of the 
titles acquired by those libraries. 

The constant need for more centralized cataloging than has been 
available has led to many proposals. In 1941 the Colorado College and 
Head Librarians Conference appointed a committee to study centrali- 
zation of technical processes which produced an extensive program of 
research in the field that excited national interest. As a result of their 
proposals, in 1943 a "Joint Committee for the Study of Basic Problems 
in Technical Processes" was appointed. Unfortunately, war and other 
circumstances prevented the development of this committee's activities. 
When the Midwest Inter-Library Center was in its planning stage, cen- 
tralized purchasing and cataloging were urged as important elements 
of its program, but this suggestion came to naught. In 1948 Ralph Ells- 
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worth, at the invitation of the Library of Congress, studied the existing 
system and recommended the establishment of a Centralized Cataloging 
Service to which participating libraries would send copies of their order 
slips so that if the Library of Congress had not already acquired the 
book, it would do so and catalog it promptly. Libraries were to pay for 
this by paying not the cost of printing and distribution alone, but what it 
would have cost them to catalog the book themselves. 

The concept of "cataloging-in-source" was implicit in a number of 
very early proposals for centralized cataloging and persisted down 
through the years. Finally, in 1958 the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., made a grant to the Library of Congress to explore the possibilites 
of such a plan, and Andrew D. Osborn, then Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard University, undertook the study. He recommended the project. 
The Council on Library Resources made a grant to the Library of Con- 
gress to finance a pilot operation. The work began; publishers were 
solicited to cooperate by sending copy before publication so that facsimi- 
les of LC cards could be incorporated as an integral part of the pub- 
lished book. Some 1200 titles were so cataloged, and a panel of experts 
made a study of "consumer reaction." It is fruitless to delve into the 
project too deeply. The conclusion of the Library of Congress was "that 
neither a full nor a partial Cataloging-in-Source program is desirable. 
. . . There should be no further experiments with Cataloging-in- 
Source. . . ." On the other hand, the principal recommendation of the 
Cataloging Policy and Research Committee on the consumer reaction 
survey was "that a national program of Cataloging-in-Source be under- 
taken immediately by the Library of Congress, with as complete pub- 
lisher cooperation as possible." The Librarian of Congress stated, "I am 
compelled to the conclusion that a modified Cataloging-in-Source pro- 
gram could not be justified in terms of utility versus cost and that the 
Library of Congress should not seek funds for a further experiment along 
those lines." One of our professional wits quoted, "They came to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him." Cataloging-in-Source died, but it died hard, 
and one still runs across lamentations in current library literature. 

And so we come to the next phase — the concern of the Association of 
Research Libraries with centralized cataloging which led to the "Shared 
Cataloging Project." 



Recent Developments in Centralized Cataloging 

William S. Dix 

It is hard to know where to pick up the story of which John Dawson 
has sketched in the background. Perhaps this phase begins with Ralph 
Ellsworth's characteristically forthright editorial in the Fall, 1963, Col- 
orado Academic Library, in which he picked up an old theme of his and 
pointed out forcefully the absurdity of each individual library labori- 
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ously and independently cataloging the same books at the same time. 
Perhaps it begins with a letter which Richard Logsdon, as Chairman of 
ARL, wrote to Ellsworth on October 29, 1963, saying, in part, "Since 
writing to you a few days ago I have pretty much come to the conclusion 
that ARL could do nothing more important in the next year or two 
than improve the situation with respect to coordinated and centralized 
cataloguing." 

At any rate, in the fall of 1963 various members of the Association of 
Research Libraries began informal discussions looking toward some 
solution of a problem which was becoming intolerable. From a very 
general survey it appeared that the 74 ARL libraries were spending 
about 16 percent of their total budgets on cataloging. This amounted 
to about 1 16,000,000 a year for this small group of libraries alone. Yet 
they still had to do about 45 percent of original cataloging, without 
benefit of copy from the Library of Congress, even though LC had been 
since 1901 making available copies of the cards prepared for its own use 
and had last year sold 46 million cards to some 17,000 individual li- 
braries. Backlogs of uncataloged material were mounting sharply in 
many libraries, having increased 160 percent in the previous decade. 

Against this background the members of the ARL, upon recommen- 
dation of the Executive Board, voted unanimously at the Sixty-third 
Meeting in January, 1964, to make some solution to the cataloging prob- 
lem its principal priority and to appoint a committee to attack the prob- 
lem. The Committee, which immediately named itself the Committee 
on Shared Cataloging, was composed of Ralph Ellsworth, Richard Logs- 
don, Stephen McCarthy, James Skipper, and, later, Edmon Low, with 
William Dix as Chairman. 

There is time here to trace only in the barest outline the develop- 
ment of the Committee's thinking. It decided first of all that it needed 
more facts and, like all committees, proposed a series of studies. Only 
one of these was in fact undertaken, a study of the characteristics of 
original cataloging being done in a sample group of libraries, an up- 
dating of the study made by John Dawson in 1952 and published in the 
Library Quarterly in 1957. This study, financed by a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, was valuable in confirming original im- 
pressions that centralized copy was particularly needed for current West- 
ern European monographs and in general for indicating the nature of 
the problem. 

It soon became clear, though, that no one was in a mood to wait for 
long studies, and during the next year in a number of meetings the 
Committee concluded, more or less in this sequence, that a way must be 
found to reduce the percentage of original cataloging of current mono- 
graphs, concentrating first on Western Europe; that copy must be avail- 
able very promptly to be useful; that some single, centralized agency 
would probably be more feasible than any system of cooperative cata- 
loging by a number of libraries; and that the Library of Congress, al- 
ready meeting 55 percent of our needs, was the logical agency. 
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A meeting was held with the Librarian of Congress and his staff, at 
which Mr. Mumford stated that he believed the specifications of the 
Committee could be met under certain conditions, but that he could 
not initiate budget proposals for solving the problem without leg- 
islation specifically authorizing and directing the Library of Congress, as 
the national library, to extend its current program to meet the national 
cataloging need. 

All through this period there was a feeling, in the absence of hard 
cost analysis, that it might be possible for the libraries themselves to 
finance a central agency; but a strong and vocal element insisted that 
there was strong justification and at least a dim possibility of obtaining 
government support. This brings us down to February of 1965. 

About this time, the Higher Education Act appeared, with various 
forms of library assistance in Title II, and the idea dawned that the 
centralized cataloging concept might be added. Along with other li- 
brary witnesses on other aspects of Title II, the Committee presented 
testimony before Congresswoman Edith Green's House subcommittee 
on March 10, 1965, and Senator Morse's subcommittee on May 19, 1965, 
proposing to each the amendment of the pending legislation to provide 
funds for the Library of Congress to increase its acquisitions, to catalog 
the books promptly, and to distribute copy to other libraries. In intro- 
ducing the House testimony on the cataloging proposal, Mrs. Green gen- 
erously said, "While it is not something that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, is covered in this particular bill, I do think it is perhaps more 
significant than any part covered in the bill." Senator Morse was even 
more dramatic. He interrupted me half-way through my prepared state- 
ment to say: "I think you have proved your case. I want to announce 
that I am willing to introduce this as an amendment." And he did, that 
afternoon. 

Now, all of this did not happen by accident. We had a sound idea, 
but we would not have had the right hearing for it without the skilled 
and careful advance work by Germaine Krettek, Director of the ALA 
Washington Office; by James Skipper, Executive Secretary of the ARL; 
and particularly by a new friend, Professor Julian Levy of the University 
of Chicago, an old Washington hand. What happened then and later 
would have been impossible without the help at critical moments of 
dozens of others, particularly Edward Freehafer of the New York Public 
Library, then Chairman of the ARL. 

There followed a year in which both congressional committees re- 
ported out bills with the cataloging provision intact; it survived the con- 
ference committee in spite of a considerable hassle over other aspects of 
the legislation; and the Higher Education Act was finally passed on 
November 8, 1965, at the very end of the session. But the appropria- 
tions bill, which was approved almost simultaneously, omitted Title II 
completely, for reasons too complicated to recount. There began again 
work with the Office of Education, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Congress to get an appropriation the next time around, ceasing, tem- 
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porarily, only with the signing of the appropriations bill which I cited at 
the beginning of this program as a rather significant event. 

I hope that from all of this I have left an impression of an orderly, 
well-planned march toward an objective — for I would like to deceive 
you. Actually, I must confess that there was quite a bit of barking up 
the wrong tree, of running off down the wrong lane, and in general of 
thrashing around in the Washington underbrush. It must be said, 
though, that the Committee did keep its collective eye clearly fixed on a 
single objective, the providing somehow from a central agency of a con- 
siderably-greater amount of cataloging copy. The prospects for reach- 
ing this objective look brighter than they have for a good many decades. 

Through all of this the Library of Congress, once the will of the 
Congress was clear, has acted with energy and imagination. We are all 
indebted to John Cronin, Director of the Processing Department at LC, 
who has, with his associates, worked vigorously with the Committee on 
Shared Cataloging to develop a program implementing the Act. He will 
now describe the program which has been begun. 

Remarks on LC Plans for Implementation of New Centralized 
Acquisitions and Cataloging Program Under Title IIC, 
Higher Education Act 

John W. Cronin 

The general purpose of my part in this program discussion* is to re- 
port to you on the new program of centralized acquisitions and catalog- 
ing to be undertaken by the Library of Congress under authorization 
granted under Title IIC of the Higher Education Act of 1965. By this 
action, the Congress took two most important steps to aid libraries of 
higher education in the United States: (1) it fully recognized for the 
first time, the importance of granting Federal aid and assistance toward 
solving the problem of cataloging in this country; and (2) it gave the 
Library of Congress a clear mandate to provide new and unparalleled 
services for the benefit of academic and research libraries of this country. 

For many years librarians had longed for the coming of centralized 
cataloging, but it remained only a dream until the passage of the Higher 
Education Act. The impetus for this legislation originated first in dis- 
cussions of the Subcommittee on the National Union Catalog of the 
ALA/RTSD Resources Committee at its meeting held at the Library 
of Congress in November 1963. The Committee, at that time, requested 
the Library of Congress to prepare alternative agenda proposals for a 
centralized cataloging program to be considered at the 1964 Midwinter 
meeting of the Association of Research Libraries in Chicago. These pro- 
posals were as follows: the first concerned a shared cataloging program 

* This paper has been enlarged to include some information not included in the 
program presentation in New York. — Editor. 
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based on a decentralized plan of having the Library of Congress distrib- 
ute catalog entries for current publications supplied by cooperating li- 
braries to the National Union Catalog; and the second was on the basis 
of establishing a centralized cataloging control for current publications 
at the Library of Congress. In December 1963 both the above draft 
proposals were reviewed by LC staff with the Cataloging Policy and Re- 
search Committee of RTSD at a meeting held at the Library of Congress. 
Representatives of the ARL, the National Library of Medicine, and the 
National Agricultural Library were in attendance. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Cataloging Policy and Research Committee that a 
centralized cataloging program based at the Library of Congress was 
to be preferred since such a program would insure a standardized prod- 
uct and would be of maximum benefit to all libraries concerned. 

The proposals were then considered at the ARL Midwinter meeting 
at Chicago in 1964, and it was decided to establish a Committee on 
Shared Cataloging to plan the implementation of a centralized catalog- 
ing program and to report definitive recommendations to ARL for nec- 
essary action. The matter was further discussed by the ARL at its St. 
Louis meeting in June 1964, and the Committee met also with the Li- 
brarian of Congress and his staff in the late Fall of 1964. Formal ap- 
proval was given by ARL at the 1965 Midwinter meeting to the Com- 
mittee's recommendation that Federal funds be sought for the purpose 
of establishing a centralized acquisitions and cataloging program to be 
administered by the Library of Congress. This action was also endorsed 
and approved by RTSD and the ALA at the same meeting. Congres- 
sional hearings in both the Senate and House followed, with final pas- 
sage of the Act in October 1965. Great credit is indeed due to the Wash- 
ington Office of ALA, the ARL, and others for their diligent efforts in 
securing necessary amendments to the Higher Education Bill, resulting 
in Title IIC of the Higher Education Act. 

At the hearings on the Bill before the Committees of the House and 
Senate the testimony of the ALA and ARL spokesmen, and others, 
stressed the need for the new program. The highlights can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. College and university libraries of the country face a critical situ- 
ation in attempting to gain prompt and effective cataloging control of 
ever-increasing quantities of important materials being published 
throughout the world. Until they have been fully cataloged, these ma- 
terials are of little value to potential users ranging from students to ad- 
vanced researchers. 

2. Cataloging the types of materials which are required for college 
and university libraries involves technical skill and intellectual compe- 
tence of a high order. 

3. To cope with all library materials currently published through- 
out the world requires, therefore, a cataloging staff to deal with the 
whole range of human knowledge and with the entire span of languages 
in which materials are published. 
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4. There has been and continues to be a severe shortage of qualified 
catalogers. 

5. It is wasteful of this limited manpower to require duplicative 
cataloging of the same titles in a number of libraries across the country. 

6. Centralized cataloging of these books at the Library of Congress 
would eliminate wasteful duplication of effort, would provide the most 
efficient use of the limited cataloging resources available, and would 
result in much improved cataloging control. 

7. The original cataloging of a book, if it is done in a consistent and 
standard pattern, need not be repeated when the second library gets 
the same book — if it can also get a copy of the first library's catalog card 
promptly. University libraries of the country can obtain Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards when they need them for only a little over half of the 
books they acquire each year. 

8. The reduction of this nearly 50 percent of original cataloging 
which is now required, much of it duplicated in libraries across the na- 
tion, will result in substantial savings. The obvious central agency to 
perform this service is the Library of Congress, which has already es- 
tablished the mechanisms of information and distribution and is es- 
sentially a national bibliographic center. The Library of Congress 
should be authorized and directed (a) to acquire on the most compre- 
hensive basis currently-published library materials of scholarly value; 
and (b) to provide catalog copy for these accessions promptly after 
receipt, generally within 3 to 4 weeks. 

It must be noted that the funding for the new program was delayed 
by the Congress. During the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
a small supplemental appropriation of 1300,000 was approved which 
made it possible for the Library of Congress to make a small start to- 
ward implementing the program. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1966, an appropriation of $3,000,000 was made for the new program 
operations during the year. This amount is less than half the authorized 
amount included in the 1965 Act. Consequently, it will be necessary to 
limit the scope of coverage for the program. In addition, the effect of 
this late funding will be to limit the original authorization to a four- 
year period in so far as active operations are concerned. 

It should also be noted that, based on the testimony of ALA and 
ARL representatives and others on the Bill at hearings before com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, it is obvious and can be considered 
that the funds are made available to the Library of Congress for two 
main purposes: 

(1) To accelerate its present acquisitions and cataloging operations 
for the material it ordinarily acquires; and 

(2) To acquire and catalog promptly all other titles that are added 
to libraries of higher education in the country. 

In planning the implementation of the program, the Library of 
Congress has, from the beginning, consulted with the ARL Shared Cata- 
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loging Committee in determining the general policy guidelines to be 
followed by the Library of Congress in the development of the new pro- 
gram. (Messrs. Dix, Ellsworth, Logsdon, McCarthy, Skipper, and Low). 
It will continue to do so in the future. The following is a summary of 
the various issues and points of consideration discussed between the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Committee. 

Three basic issues were discussed by the ARL Shared Cataloging Committee 
and the Library of Congress at a joint meeting on October 25, 1965. They were: 

(1) Is the program intended primarily to build up the collections of the 
Library of Congress or to provide "on order" cataloging for other libraries? 

(2) Should the program be entirely centralized at the Library of Congress 
or should supplementary arrangements be made for the "dispersal" of the catalog- 
ing workload? 

(3) Should the catalog copy be distributed in the form of catalog cards or 
in machine-readable form? 

The ARL Shared Cataloging Committee and the Library of Congress were 
in agreement that: 

(1) The program should have the dual purpose of building up the collections 
of the Library of Congress, as the national library, thereby benefiting libraries 
as a whole, and of providing catalog information to meet the needs of other 
libraries. The two purposes are inseparable. 

(2) The program should be centralized at the Library of Congress, but the 
Library of Congress should work out arrangements, as prove feasible, for sharing 
the cataloging workload with the National Agricultural Library and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. 

(3) Initially, catalog copy should be provided in the form of catalog cards, 
but provision should be made for conversion to machine-readable copy when this 
becomes feasible. 

As to scope of coverage it was agreed: 

(1) All titles published with imprint date 1966 and later and all titles listed 
in current foreign national bibliographies regardless of imprint date will be 
eligible for acquisition and cataloging under the program. 

(2) Earlier imprints will not be acquired, but the Library of Congress will 
attempt to catalog and print cards for its holdings of earlier imprints now 
under preliminary control, on request of cooperating libraries. 

(3) The program will cover both trade and non-trade monographic publica- 
tions, including titles in numbered and unnumbered series, annuals (reports, 
yearbooks, proceedings, transactions), individual foreign dissertations selected for 
their collections by cooperating libraries, and atlases. 

(4) Periodicals and non-book-format materials will not be covered at the 
beginning of the program. Offprints will not be covered. 

The present acquisition policies of the 74 ARL libraries (including 
the Library of Congress, the National Agricultural Library and the 
National Library of Medicine) are necessarily selective though com- 
prehensive and also representative in scope. Materials in various subject 
fields are selected in order to meet the general as well as the special re- 
search interest requirements of their individual institutions. Considering 
the time element involved in the selection and ordering of different 
titles by each library, it is necessary to institute coordinated acquisition 
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controls between the Library of Congress and all cooperating libraries 
in the new shared cataloging program if the centralized cataloging ob- 
jectives are to be achieved. 

Even if the Library of Congress could acquire all items currently 
published throughout the world, it would not be able to supply promptly 
catalog cards for the titles acquired by other libraries to meet their 
service requirements if it did not know specifically what material was 
being currently collected by them. Priorities in a centralized cataloging 
operation are a necessary requirement to successful operation in meeting 
the current cataloging needs of cooperating libraries. 

The processing operations will be accelerated as follows: 

(1) LC will use air freight for its current foreign acquisition opera- 
tions. The prompt acquisition of all current foreign material needed 
for the program is of primary importance in making the program ef- 
fective for overall control purposes both in LC and cooperating libraries. 

(2) For purposes of the earliest possible selection of titles currently 
published throughout the world LC will establish close working ar- 
rangements with the authorities in each country who are responsible 
for publication of national bibliographies. LC will attempt to secure in 
advance of publication in national bibliographies all entries that are 
to be listed. LC will also endeavor to improve its present arrangements 
for acquiring domestic material. 

(3) LC policy for its recommending officers will be to continue to 
select and recommend, as at present, on a selective, comprehensive but 
representative basis within the limits of LC appropriations for the pur- 
chase of books. 

(4) Where cooperating libraries have established broad blanket or- 
der arrangements with foreign book dealers, the Library of Congress will 
place similar orders with these dealers to assure complete coverage for 
cataloging purposes. 

(5) LC will make arrangements to receive a second copy of all titles 
supplied by Farmington Plan dealers. 

(6) LC will place orders for all series now under standing continua- 
tion order or ordered in the future by cooperating libraries. Arrange- 
ments for the purpose will be made with cooperating libraries. It is also 
planned to prepare a list of all series for checking and control purposes. 

(7) LC will accelerate and expand its purchasing arrangements in 
such areas as Latin America, Africa, Southeast Asia, etc., where the book 
trade is not well organized and where there are no national bibliogra- 
phies. 

(8) Cooperating libraries will be expected to send copies of all 
their orders for both current domestic and foreign acquisitions for which 
no catalog card is found in their depository control file of LC cards or 
the published National Union Catalog. This applies also to all items re- 
ceived on an automatic basis unless already provided for as a result of 
coordination of blanket order arrangements. 

(9) LC will provide a copy of each card printed for current im- 
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prints (1956 to date) to each cooperating library for its cataloging con- 
trol purposes. This file will serve the following purposes: 

(a) Provide full bibliographical information about the title to 
be ordered; 

(b) Provide catalog copy which can be used for card reproduc- 
tion needs of the cooperating library or for ordering LC cards by num- 
ber. 

These cards will be sent on a weekly basis and will be in filing order. 

(10) LC will request the Government Printing Office to accelerate 
and improve all card printing operations. To this end, the Government 
Printing Office has already established a second shift in its Library 
Branch Printing Office. 

The Government Printing Office will also be requested to provide a 
faster schedule for the printing of issues of the National Union Catalog 
(monthlies, quarterlies, and annuals). 

(11) LC will institute a special recruiting program for catalogers. 
The lack of qualified cataloging staff is the most serious problem facing 
LC in implementing the new program. The efficient implementation of 
the new program is dependent on LC's ability to recruit and train suf- 
ficient staff for the purpose. Accordingly, it can be expected that full 
performance cannot be realized until staffing has been accomplished. 
LC expects that it will take about three years to meet fully Uie objec- 
tives envisioned. 

(\s) As noted in (a) above, LC will make arrangements with for- 
eign national libraries or other national authorities responsible for pub- 
lication of national bibliographies to accelerate their acquisition and 
cataloging operations. It will also make arrangements to use the cata- 
loging information in these bibliographies for its own cataloging pur- 
poses. LC and ARL recommend acceptance of the description of the 
publication (i.e. title transcription, imprint, collation, and notes) 
given in the national bibliography as "standard" for the purposes of the 
new program. Choice and form of main entry as well as corresponding 
secondary entries will be adjusted according to ALA-LC Cataloging 
Rules for Author and Title Entries. It is to be noted that the title de- 
scription used in national bibliographies is equivalent to, or fuller than, 
the present LC standard as established in the LC Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging. Adoption of this proposal will result in a most important 
step toward international cooperation in cataloging. 

(13) Where LC is unsuccessful in acquiring through its own ac- 
quisitions channels material for which cataloging copy is known to be 
needed by a cooperating library, LC will borrow this material from the 
cooperating library and catalog it. 

(14) LC will arrange regional meetings with technical processing 
staffs of ARL and other academic libraries to explain the plans for the 
new program and to insure coordination between LC and cooperating 
libraries. 

At its 67th meeting, in Chicago on January 23, 1966, the ARL con- 
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sidered the detailed proposals listed above and approved them in prin- 
ciple. 

Meanwhile the Library of Congress had been engaged in a further 
exploration of the possibility of international cooperation in cataloging 
under the Higher Education Act. This has been mentioned briefly 
above, but some further details may be of interest. 

Anticipating increases in the acquisition of foreign publications, the 
shortage of trained catalogers, and die accelerated procedures required 
under the Act, LC's Processing Department investigated die feasibility 
of using as cataloging aids the entries in national bibliographies from 
countries in winch the book trade is sufficiently organized for adequate 
bibliographies to exist. After its study, the Department proposed that 
LC accept for cataloging purposes the descriptions of publications listed 
in the national bibliographies of 18 countries: Austria, Belgium, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. It was understood that the form 
and choice of the main and secondary entries would be adjusted, as 
necessary, to conform to the pattern of the Library of Congress cata- 
logs and to the ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries. At 
its recent meeting die ARL accepted diis feature of the Library's over- 
all proposal. 

Since international acceptance of the principle of "shared catalog- 
ing" would be a first but most important step toward international co- 
operation among national libraries, the Director and Principal Librar- 
ian of the British Museum, Sir Frank Francis, arranged for a small 
international conference to discuss the Library of Congress proposal. 
The meeting, with Sir Frank Francis as Chairman, took place in the 
Trustee Room of the British Museum on January jg. It was attended by 
Peter Brown, A. Hugh Chaplin, and R. A. Wilson, all of the British 
Museum; A. J. Wells and Joel Clarke Downing, both of the British 
National Bibliography; Etienne Dennery, Director of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and Roger Pierrot of the cataloging staff; Harold L. Tveteras, 
Director of the Oslo University Library; Kurt Koester, Director of the 
Deutsche Bibliothek, Frankfurt; Gustav Hofmann, Director of the Ba- 
varian State Library: and, from LC, L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress; John W. Cronin and William J. Welsh, Director and Associate 
Director, respectively, of the Processing Department; and Johannes L. 
Dewton, Assistant Chief of the Union Catalog Division. 

A working paper prepared by the Processing Department, with a 
large number of sample entries from national bibliographies and adjust- 
ments to Library of Congress form was the basis of the discussions. The 
discussions led to complete agreement in principle for standardizing de- 
scriptions based on the listings in the national bibliography of the coun- 
try in which the publications originate. 

The acceptance and implementation of the principle of "shared 
cataloging" should result in a more uniform international description 
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of each publication, identified by a reference to the listing in the na- 
tional bibliography of the home country. As advance listings are made 
available, they are expected to speed up ordering and cataloging 
procedures, to result in faster bibliographical control in the home 
country and abroad, to reduce the cost of cataloging in libraries all 
over the world, and to contribute toward the increased sale of publica- 
tions on an international scale, with resulting benefits to libraries, schol- 
ars, publishers, and book dealers alike. 

In order to provide a testing of the shared cataloging concept in 
cooperation with national bibliographies, the Library of Congress, since 
January 1966, has operated a prototype shared cataloging program in 
cooperation with the British National Bibliography. Under this pro- 
gram, advance printer's copy for entries to be published in the BNB has 
been received 2 to 3 weeks in advance of publication in the BNB, and 
LC has accelerated its own acquisitions of current British imprints by a 
combination of dealer blanket-order selection and LC selection by its 
own recommending officers. In addition, LC has used the BNB descrip- 
tive entry listing as the base for its own cataloging. In order to test the 
efficiency of the new program operations, a number of large research 
libraries were requested to send to the Library of Congress copies of 
their current purchase order requests for British titles with imprint 
date 1956 to date. It is to be noted that all titles with 1966 imprint date 
were automatically ordered if they had not been selected for LC col- 
lections in the first place. The results indicate that acceleration of LC 
recommendations for its collections plus the additional recommenda- 
tions for titles not selected in the first place by LC give satisfactory evi- 
dence that the shared cataloging program based on the British prototype 
controls should meet the requirements of the shared cataloging pro- 
grain. 

Analysis of the statistics of searching 4,873 orders for 1966 British 
imprints received from 20 selected libraries for the period April 25 to 
July 1, 1966, show that 3,823 (784%) of the titles either had printed 
cards available, were already received and in process of cataloging and 
card printing, or had already been ordered by LC. During the period, 
LC placed 1,050 orders (21.6%) for titles not originally selected by the 
Library of Congress. 

In addition, during late April and May, exploratory discussions were 
held with national bibliography authorities and dealers in the follow- 
ing countries: Great Britain, Norway, Austria, Germany, and France. 
Another visit was made to London in late June to establish the shared 
cataloging program in cooperation with the British National Bibliog- 
raphy on a fully-operational basis, beginning July 1, 1966. Discussions 
in each country visited were concerned with the following general 
arrangements: 

(1) Securing of final printer's copy for new titles in advance of 
printing in the national bibliography. 

(2) Preparation of LC preliminary cataloging entries from this copy. 
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(S) LC blanket order purchase acquisition arrangements, plus ad- 
ditional LC selection o£ new titles with dealer cooperation on basis of 
LC requirements, with inclusion of preliminary cataloging copy. 

(4) Listing of published titles not yet received by the national bib- 
liography authorities and the preparation of preliminary cataloging 
copy. 

(5) Regular checking of book trade listings, dealer catalogs, etc., 
against master control files to assure completeness of coverage of all new 
titles published or to be published. 

As a result of these discussions, it is expected that shared cataloging 
program arrangements will be operational in the centers noted below 
on the following time schedule: 

(1) London. British National Bibliography and dealer — Stevens & 
Brown. Operational July 1, 1966. 

(2) oslo. Royal University Library and dealer — Tanum. Opera- 
tional in October, 1966. 

(3) Vienna. Austrian National Library, the Oesterreichisch.es Insti- 
tut fur Bibliotheksforschung and dealer — Prachner. Operational in Sep- 
tember, 1966. 

(4) west Germany. The Deutsche Bibliothek (Frankfurt) and 
dealer— Otto Harrassowitz (Wiesbaden). Operational in September, 1966. 

(5) France. Limited cooperation between the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale and the Library of Congress, for the present as follows: LC will 
receive on a weekly basis copies of entries for new titles currently de- 
posited in the Depot Legal and final corrected page proof for current 
issues of the Bibliographie de la France. In addition, LC will select cur- 
rently-announced publications listed in the Livres de la Semaine. Ten- 
tative arrangements have been made with a dealer— Stechert-Hafner — 
to establish a processing center for current French titles in Paris in 
fiscal 1967. 

Other arrangements are as follows: 

(1) eastern Europe. Exploration has been made of the feasibility 
of an informal conference of Eastern European librarians in the fall of 
1966 in Vienna with a view to establishing processing centers in Munich 
and Paris for East European publications. 

(2) Africa. In May, LC staff visited countries in East Africa and Cen- 
tral Africa, and a director for field operations has been appointed to be- 
gin acquisition operations on July 25, 1966. 

(3) latin America. During June, LC staff visited Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires, and it is hoped to establish acquisitions centers in 
both places during fiscal 1967. 

In closing, I would like to note that great credit is due ARL and its 
Shared Cataloging Committee, ALA and especially die Washington Of- 
fice, and many others for their efforts in securing the necessary legislative 
authorization to enable the Library of Congress to provide a centralized 
cataloging service to American libraries. 
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James Skipper, Executive Secretary of the Association of Research 
Libraries and former Director of Libraries at the University of Con- 
necticut, helped bring this whole sequence of events into being, and 
from the beginning he has been quick to see the significance of each new 
development. I have asked him to discuss some of die new possibilities 
which he perceives. 



Future Implications of Title IIC, Higher Education Act of 1965 

James E. Skipper 

The most significant future implications of Title IIC of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 are based on the expectation that the Library of 
Congress will become the world center for bibliographic control. For 
the first dme in modern history we will have a library capable of global 
comprehensiveness in collecting currently-published material of schol- 
arly value and providing bibliographic information for these titles 
quickly enough to be used by all libraries in cataloging their own ac- 
quisitions. 

All future implications flow from this fact. 

Perhaps the most exciting prospect of the program concerns the pos- 
sibility of international cooperative action. We have long dreamed of 
being able to communicate in an international bibliographic language. 
Mr. Cronin's article describes the bold and imaginative planning being 
done by the Library of Congress to utilize to the fullest the bibliographic 
information produced in foreign national bibliographies. This is a tre- 
mendously significant development. It involves the use of an operating 
program to achieve international cooperation. Such a vehicle is essential 
to move us beyond international agreements, resolutions, and other 
manifestations of good will. This program will not only reduce costs and 
improve efficiency at the Library of Congress, but it has the potential 
pragmatic effect of drawing the international bibliographic centers to- 
gether in an operating situation. It has the possibility of becoming a 
two-way street. If we admit that it is economically and socially wasteful 
to catalog the same book more than once in the United States, it would 
seem to follow that the same principle could be accepted by other coun- 
tries, provided, of course, that catalog copy of high standards is readily 
available. 

Without doing violence to reality, it is possible to speculate that the 
expanded and accelerated bibliographic information being generated 
at the Library of Congress would be of more than passing interest to 
foreign libraries. Many of these institutions lack adequate bibliographic 
control for their collections, and it is conceivable that increasing num- 
bers of libraries would take advantage of the LC product, to be used 
without modification, or by altering elements to suit local needs and 
customs. 
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A careful reading of Part C, Title II of the Higher Education Act 
will reveal three elements: (1) the Library of Congress is authorized 
to become globally comprehensive in acquiring currently-published ma- 
terials of scholarly interest; (2) a bibliographic record is to be created 
for these titles shortly after receipt, that is, within three to four weeks; 
and (3) this bibliographic record is to be distributed by printed cata- 
log cards and by other means. 

The ARL Shared Cataloging Committee was convinced that the 
quality of the total program would depend on the comprehensiveness 
of the materials being collected and the availability of intellectual man- 
power required to identify, or catalog, these titles. These two elements 
are essential whether the catalog information is to be distributed by 
printing on a piece of pasteboard or by digital form on magnetic tape. 

Thus, the program developed was conceived as the requisite base for 
an automated system to make the access to this bibliographic information 
more efficient. The Committee was well aware that an effective system 
for distributing catalog copy was an essential element. This factor has 
been demonstrated by several studies which reveal that LC catalog copy 
has been available, but not used for 8 to 9 percent of the books cataloged 
originally in research libraries, and it was assumed that inefficiencies in 
our present system of file maintenance and bibliographic "matching" 
were largely responsible for this lack of utilization. It is hoped that au- 
tomation will have an effect in resolving some of the difficulties which 
have been experienced in the past. Future implications for automation 
reach beyond the area of bibliographic identification and suggest pos- 
sibilities for some type of information retrieval. 

The topic of bibliographic automation should also be related to 
future international cooperation. Experience gained at the recent Anglo- 
American Conference on the Mechanization of Library Services held at 
Brasenose College, Oxford University, suggests the possibility that au- 
tomation itself may be the catalytic agent that will draw the interna- 
tional library community together under common systems of bibliogra- 
phic controls which have eluded us in the past. For centuries, musicians 
and mathematicians have been able to communicate internationally by 
a standard language of symbol and notation. One of the most significant 
future implications of the present program is the possibility of achiev- 
ing greater bibliographic compatibility. 

It is certainly true that the local library will experience a consider- 
able impact from Title IIC. In fact, the entire program started in an 
effort to increase the availability of cataloging copy to individual li- 
braries. The higher degree of reliability of Library of Congress copy 
could result in a larger number of libraries shifting to LC cataloging 
standards. As one example, Stanford University has decided to change 
to LC cataloging with only selective recataloging of its retrospective 
collection. 

A cynic has suggested that no technological displacement of man- 
power should be anticipated under this program as the increased num- 
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ber of LC cards available will require an ever-larger local staff to modify 
the standard bibliographic information. A more optimistic view of the 
future would suggest that the increased availability of copy would tend 
to discourage local modification and that cataloging information from 
the Library of Congress would be accepted without change just as li- 
braries accept entries in the Reader's Guide, the New York Times In- 
dex, and Chemical Abstracts without local modification. 

At present, the absence of a sufficient amount of LC copy requires 
large, linguistically-competent staffs in research libraries to catalog ma- 
terials in foreign languages. The increasing availability of LC copy — 
especially for materials in non-Western languages — could relieve li- 
braries of a currently-serious manpower problem. 

It is admitted that a standard bibliographic product cannot be all 
things to all types of libraries. Theological libraries, for example, may 
require modifications of main or added entries to provide adequate ac- 
cess to their collections. One can visualize a future cataloging network 
through which the LC product will pass to be "re-packaged" by a na- 
tional sub-system and made available to all special libraries of a type. 
The basic cataloging information from LC would be used to the fullest 
extent with required modifications being done but once on the national 
level. 

Title IIC concerns expanding bibliographic control over currently- 
published material. It is obvious that, over the years, what is current 
now will become retrospective. In addition, the forthcoming publica- 
tions of the National Union Catalog should provide an invaluable bib- 
liographic tool for cataloging older titles. 

It is anticipated that the Library of Congress will indicate the price 
of the title on each catalog entry when this information is readily avail- 
able. As these entries should reach local libraries in advance of foreign 
bibliographies, it is possible that this record could be used for book se- 
lection purposes with the attendant advantage of having reproducible 
catalog copy immediately available. 

The Association of Research Libraries looks upon the Title II pro- 
gram at the Library of Congress as the logical extension of two earlier 
efforts which the Association supported to obtain greater coverage of 
currently-published materials of scholarly interest. The first of these 
programs was the Farmington Plan, implemented by ARL in 1949. 
The second was the Public Law 480 amendment, which authorized the 
use of excess counter-part funds in designated foreign countries to 
acquire library materials. The latter program, ably administered 
by the Library of Congress, channels materials to twenty or 
twenty-five of our research libraries. It seems logical that IIC should af- 
ford the possibility of not only obtaining one copy for the Library of 
Congress, but also acquiring multiple copies for distribution to addi- 
tional libraries thus providing adequate national access to these titles. 
One copy will not, in most instances, be sufficient. ARL is presently 
developing this phase of the program with the cooperation of LC. 
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Up to this point, the IIC program has been related to cataloging. 
With the demonstrated need for indexes to the periodicals of Latin 
America, Africa, and the Orient, it is reasonable to anticipate a fu- 
ture program under an expanded Title IIC which would authorize this 
type of bibliographic activity at the Library of Congress. This effort 
would be directly related to the strong subject divisions now existing 
at LC and the fact that the present program would bring to these col- 
lections the most comprehensive group of serial titles in the world. 

"While it is easy to speculate on die future implications of Title IIC, 
we must be very careful to structure extensions of this program so that 
they are logically ordered and interrelated. Funding and manpower 
problems must be fully considered. Thus, while our motto is "Ad Astra 
Cum LC," we must exercise patience, demonstrate common sense, and, 
most important, cooperate to the fullest extent with the institution 
which has accepted responsibility for the most exciting bibliographic 
venture of our time — the Library of Congress. 



ARCHIVE OF FOLK SONG RECORDINGS 

The Library of Congress Archive of Folk Song will gain through a gift to the 
Library of Congress from the Martha Baird Rockefeller Fund for Music, Inc. 
This gift will enable the Library's Music Division to transfer to magnetic tape 
over 15,000 American folksongs, contained on more than 4,000 10-inch, 12-inch, 
and 16-inch disc recordings. Established in 1928 in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, the Archive has made recordings of the folk traditions of 
the American Indian, Negro, cowboy, railroad worker, miner, sailor, lumberjack, 
and southern mountaineer, and has also become the leading repository for 
American folk music recordings, as well as an important storehouse for folk 
music from all over the world. 



ASIAN AND AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Two monthly publications have been established to list the "latest books 
issued in English from the two continents of Africa and Asia." 

One, Asian Books Newsletter, will list in subject arrangement, books (ex- 
cluding "very elementary text books and children's books") from Aden, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan, Lebanon, Philippines, Syria, Viet Nam, Afghanistan, Hong 
Kong, Iran, Korea, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Taiwan, Yemen, Burma, India, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Nepal, Singapore, Thailand, Israel. The subscription is Rs. 150.00 a year 
payable in advance. This includes postage (not airmail). 

The second, African Books Newsletter, is Rs. 170.00 per year and will in- 
clude books from Algeria, Central African Republic, Ghana, Liberia, Mali, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leon, Tanzania, Bechuanaland, Ethiopia, Guinea, Libya, Mau- 
ritania, Rhodesia, Somalia, Uganda, Gambia, Ivory Coast, Malagasy Republic, 
Morocco, Senegal, Sudan, United Arab Republic, Zambia. 

For information write K. K. Roy (Private) Ltd., 55 Gariahat Road, P.O. 
Box 10210, Calcutta 19, India. 
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DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION EDITORIAL POLICY 
COMMITTEE, ANNUAL REPORT, i 9 6 5 /66 



The year began with the appearance of the 17th edition and the 9th 
Abridged. The Committee has devoted much of its time to a consideration of 
the reception of the new editions, holding a special meeting on the subject in 
addition to its two regular meetings. 

As usual, and as expected, there was complaint regarding the number of 
changes introduced in the new editions. In general, however, the changes in the 
schedules have been accepted as good in themselves, although they do cause 
difficulty to those libraries which decide to revise their shelf locations to adopt 
the new numbers; and the use of the new numbers of LC cards cause difficulty 
for the libraries which do not revise. This is a necessary result of efforts to keep 
the Decimal Classification alive and in touch with current developments in the 
various disciplines. 

Complaints regarding the index were considered at length. This index rep- 
resents a new departure, an attempt to reduce its bulk by referring only once 
to the various aspects which are shared by a common group of subjects. The 
Editorial Policy Committee had approved of the idea when it was presented by 
the Editorial Office, but insufficient time had been allowed in the publishing 
schedule for the preparation of a radically-new indexing program. After re- 
examining the index in the light of complaints received, the Committee recom- 
mended to the Forest Press that a new index be prepared following the general 
lines of previous indexes, and that this be done without prejudice to the possible 
use of the new principles in the preparation of the index for Edition 18. More 
time will be available for the preparation and study of the indexing for the 
next edition. 

The Committee also devoted attention to the problems created by the grow- 
ing length of the numbers assigned under the present schedules. The Editorial 
Office has been asked to investigate possible methods of breaking the numbers 
into intelligible components, which might both aid in the comprehension of the 
numbers and make them easier to apply to the limited space available on the 
spines of books. 

The Editor has reported that as a result of additional funds available at the 
Library of Congress there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
LC cards now carrying Decimal Classification numbers. 

Members of the Committee at present are Edwin B. Colburn, Virginia 
Drewry, Carlyle J. Frarey, John A. Humphry, Esther J. Piercy, Pauline A. Seely, 
Marietta Daniels Shepard, William J. Welsh, and Wyllis E. Wright. 

— Wyllis E. Wright, Chairman 



PAYING YOUR i 9 6y ALA DUES 

It is essential that ALA members renew their membership on time! Dues for 
the current year, due on January 1, should reach ALA Headquarters not later 
than March 1, 1967. Members whose dues have not been received will be re- 
moved from current records as of March 31. Reinstatements then take time, delay 
mailing of your publications, and create additional expense for the Association. 
Please renew on time for 1967! 
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Dewey Lives 



Benjamin A. Custer 
Editor, Dewey Decimal Classification 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

THERE HAS BEEN SCARCELY A YEAR SINCE 1876 when the 
Dewey Decimal Classification has not been condemned on the one 
hand, and praised on the other. The recent past follows this tradition, 
with perhaps a more severe attack than usual, but in many ways also a 
warmer defense. Most especially under examination have been the 17th 
full and gth abridged editions, each published in 1965, and the Library 
of Congress's application of these two tools and their predecessors to 
catalog cards for specific works. 

So far as centralized application is concerned, the debate went into 
high gear with the report of the American Library Association's Classi- 
fication Committee, "Statement on Types of Classification Available to 
New Academic Libraries," in the Winter 1965 issue of Library Resources 
if Technical Services, which stated that the proportion of Decimal Classi- 
fication numbers on Library of Congress cards was low and likely to be- 
come lower, and that this factor made Dewey more expensive than the 
Library of Congress classification to use; and it went into overdrive with 
Verner W. Clapp's and L. Quincy Mumford's articles on "DC Numbers 
on LC Cards" in the Fall 1965 issue of the same journal. Meantime, ar- 
ticles and reports indicated that there was a growing "flight from Dewey" 
to the LC system, in which even public, junior college, and school li- 
braries were participating. The Library Journal's issue of September 15, 
1966, behind an attention-catching cover, asked, "Is Dewey dead?" 

This trend toward adopting LC was occasioned by more than the 
proportion of DC numbers on LC cards. For one thing, a misapprehen- 
sion arose that, with the Library of Congress working toward automation, 
the machine-readable catalog record that it planned to produce would 
provide bibliographical access through the LC class number but not 
through the Dewey class number; this was a particularly unfortunate as- 
sumption, because the DC notation, by its very nature, lends itself ideally 
to machine manipulation, since (1) it is purely digital, and (2) it is hi- 
erarchically expressive, so that each digit added to a request narrows the 
field of search, and each digit dropped broadens that field. 

For another, the impact of Title IIC of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, with its shared cataloging program emphasizing more than ever the 
economies of accepting LC cards without change, led some librarians to 
appreciate anew the advantages of discontinuing the use of home-made or 
locally-adapted classification systems in favor of "LC centralized classifi- 
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cation," but unfortunately not to appreciate that both DC and LC are 
"LC centralized classifications," and not to realize, as Phyllis Richmond 
has pointed out in a letter in the Library Journal of October 15, 1966, 
that one cannot uncritically use either classification exactly as it appears 
on the card. 

But it was the features of the two new DC editions that were respon- 
sible for calling forth the greatest hue and cry, as well as the most stead- 
fast approval. The first published review, highly favorable, was followed 
by an increasing number of complaints, expressions of dismay, and criti- 
cal comments, in letters, reviews, and face-to-face discussions. These were 
tempered by an equal number of very laudatory reactions, many empha- 
sizing that users accustomed to earlier editions had to purge their minds 
of old habits of thought, and accept the new editions on their own logical 
and internally-consistent terms. 

Complaints clustered chiefly around (1) the increasing length of DC 
notations, (2) the number of relocations, (3) the economy of the presenta- 
tion, (4) the sophistication of the subject terminology, and (5) the failure 
of the index to supply exact numbers for all topics sought in it. Con- 
versely, approval clustered around (1) the increased specificity that the 
longer numbers made possible, (2) the up-to-dateness of the subject re- 
lationships, (3) the structural nicety, (4) the literary warrant of the term- 
inology; and even a few people could be found to defend (5) the index. 

For the critic who wrote, "[Dewey 17] represents something of a ret- 
rograde step in the history of DC" (T. D. Wilson in The Assistant Li- 
brarian, November 1965), there was the critic who wrote, "This is one of 
the must editions. The choice is to go forward with it, or backwards with- 
out it" (John Metcalfe's pamphlet Dewey's Decimal Classification,' Seven- 
teenth Edition; an Appraisal, Sydney, 1965). 

What actions, then, have the proprietors, the editors, the Editorial 
Policy Committee, and the Library of Congress taken to meet these 
criticisms? 

Centralized Application 

Action: The Library of Congress was able in February and again in 
August 1966 to increase the amount of its support for assignment of DC 
numbers to specific titles; by the end of June coverage had increased 
about 75 percent, included some foreign works in the science and tech- 
nology fields, and was close to complete for cards for current (1965- 
1966) non-fiction titles published in the U.S.A. in any language, or pub- 
lished anywhere in English. The Library plans gradually to increase its 
coverage until at length it is supplying DC numbers to a high percentage 
of current non-fiction titles, perhaps all those in Western and Eastern 
European languages. The results will be available on printed catalog 
cards and, as these are created, on machine-readable catalog records, ac- 
cess to which will be as easy and quick through Dewey Decimal notation 
as through Library of Congress notation. 
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Increasing Length of Numbers 

Long numbers in the DC are not new. They are implicit in the de- 
velopment of the system, as Melvil Dewey knew when he wrote, in 1922, 
"As any subdivision may, by ading figures 1-9, be givn 9 further subdi- 
visions, any desired degree of minuteness may be secured in clasing special 
subjects" (DDC, Edition 17, p. 70); and back in 1890, "The sistem is . . . 
capabl of unlimited expansion, and can never break down for lak of 
room for growth" (p. 71). Edition 13 (1932) provided such numbers as 
331.88113875221 and 621.384115523, both of which could be preceded by 
016 or followed by standard subdivisions. The substitutes for long num- 
bers are (1) mixed notation, (2) wholesale reuse of numbers (develop- 
ment of a new decimal classification using Dewey's notation with new 
meanings), and (3) lessened specificity in a universe of expanding knowl- 
edge. The third substitute may or may not have merit, depending on in- 
dividual needs, but users generally reject out of hand the other two 
substitutes. 

It has been said that the features of Edition 17 chiefly responsible for 
lengthening numbers are the introduction of the tables of areas and stand- 
ard subdivisions. This is an oversimplification. Application of the Area 
Table produces the same results as the former application of division 
like 930-990; only a very few area notations are longer than in Edition 
16, of which the most notable are those for some of the subdivisions of 
Pakistan. Double use of area notations is not new; Edition 14 divided 
327 (foreign relations) twice to show relations between two countries, but 
Edition 17 uses the feature more often. And editorially standard subdi- 
visions are no longer than the former "form divisions," except when 
transferred into a notation of two or three o's. This feature is not new, 
either, but Edition 17 uses it more often than its predecessors; for ex- 
ample, 321.01-.09 was first given special meanings in Edition 8 (1913), 
636.08 was first given a special meaning in Edition 10 (1919), yet 01-og has 
existed since Edition 3 (1888) as divisions which "can be used wherever 
needed," and editions since the 13th, p. 1628, have directed the classifier 
to use 00 or 000 for form divisions when o or 00 already have special 
meanings. 

Rather than these editorial features, what has really aroused con- 
sternation has been that LC's application in the past two years, as in 
1930-1942 before World War II cut deeply into the DC Office's personnel, 
has included full standard subdivisions wherever applicable and no mat- 
ter how long the base number. 

There are also other factors responsible for lengthening numbers: (1) 
With the expanding technological publication of recent years base num- 
bers grow longer and longer where Melvil Dewey left no openings, e.g. 
for electronic and aerospace engineering. (2) A poll of all users author- 
ized a shift in preference in biography from the relatively short 920's to 
the consistently longer whole classification. (The famous book on Hoffa 
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before Edition 17 would have been classed in 923.3173 instead of 331 .- 
88113883240924.) 

Libraries objecting to long biography numbers may: (1) If they now 
class biography in B or the 920's, continue to do so; both these provisions 
remain official even if not "preferred" or printed on LC cards. (2) Class 
less precisely, perhaps adding standard subdivision 092 only at the three- 
digit level, e.g. any labor-oriented person 331.0924. (3) Instead of using 
standard subdivision 092, distinguish biography by B, e.g. Abraham 
Lincoln 973.7. 
(B) 

Libraries may retain DC numbers of any length on any subject, yet 
avoid some of their liabilities, by writing them on books and cards in sev- 
eral lines, e.g. 331 
.8811 

388 

324 
0924 

which makes it much easier to read. 

Action: Plans are now being developed to print DC numbers on LC 
cards in from one to three segments. This new service, which may have 
been initiated by the time this report appears, will enable those libraries 
that find some DC notations excessively long for their purposes to cut 
the numbers meaningfully without assigning professional talent to the 
task, yet will enable those libraries that find detailed classification useful 
to pick up from the cards the full numbers provided by the latest una- 
bridged edition of the Decimal Classification. It is one of the virtues of 
the DCs hierarchically expressive notation that any number of more 
than three digits can be reduced to any degree desired, with loss of pre- 
cision but not of correctness. A work on damage to cherry trees by hail can 
be classed in 634.23914, 634.2391, 634.239, 634.23, 634.2, 634, depending 
on the degree of closeness in classification required. Each library makes 
its own decisions as to reduction, but the new service will suggest reason- 
able places in the notation at which libraries of various sizes may make 
their cuts. 

Many numbers will be printed in one segment; it is recommended 
that libraries of all sizes consider using such numbers without cutting. 

Other numbers will be printed in two segments; it is recommended 
that small libraries, or libraries with small collections in the specific sub- 
ject, consider using only the first segment of such numbers, and all other 
libraries the whole number. 

Still other numbers will be printed in three segments — never more; it 
is recommended that small libraries, or libraries with small collections in 
the specific subject, consider using the first segment of such numbers, that 
medium-sized libraries, or libraries with moderate-sized collections in the 
specific subject, consider using a number made up of the first two seg- 
ments, and that large libraries, or libraries with large collections in the 
subject, use the whole number. 
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In no case will libraries be obliged to cut numbers only as suggested 
by the segments; any library may cut any number wherever it wishes 
down to the minimum length of three digits. 

The recommended segments will be based on the assumption that 
small libraries consider 5-digit numbers to be of maximum desirable 
length, and that medium-sized libraries consider 7-digit numbers to be 
of maximum desirable length. Some recommendations will provide num- 
bers longer than this, but they will be relatively few. 

Relocations 

As most users of Dewey know, a relocation is an adjustment in the 
classification tables that results in the shifting of a topic from the number 
provided for it in an earlier edition to a number in the next edition that 
differs in respects other than length. While the DC has a long-standing 
tradition of stability, it has not infrequently resorted to relocations to 
accommodate new knowledge and, especially, new ways of relating knowl- 
edge. 

Contrary to popular belief, relocations did not begin with the 15th 
edition. Melvil Dewey himself made approximately 100 relocations be- 
tween the first (1876) and second (1885) editions, e.g. scholastic philoso- 
phers from 198 to 189.4, at the same time reusing most of the numbers 
so vacated for new purposes, e.g. 198 for Scandinavian philosophers. All 
were carefully listed in the introduction. "Librarians making the nec- 
essary changes for the revised edition," he reassured users, "need not fear 
that a series of editions hav begun each of which will call for such 
changes. The changes here submitted ar the accumulation of twelve years' 
experience in using the system. They hav all been very carefully consid- 
ered, and while the first edition was in its nature tentativ, this one may 
be considered as having the numbers settled after sufficient trial and not 
likely to be again altered, tho of course certain subjects not yet subdi- 
vided will in due time hav subdivisions added, and suggestions from spe- 
cialists ar invited." This was written at a time when men thought that, 
except for refinements in knowledge, they knew all there was to know 
about the world in which they lived, and when it was seriously proposed 
that the United States Patent Office be discontinued because nearly ever- 
thing worthwhile had been inventedl 

In spite of the fantastically-increased volume and complexity of 
knowledge and literature from that day to this, Dewey and his successors 
through the 14th edition (1942) took seriously the pledge of 1885, and 
introduced relatively few relocations, though there were always some. For 
example, in the 7 th edition home preparation of confectionery and ices 
was relocated from 642 to 641.8-)-, food from 643 to 641, dining and 
carving from 643 to 642, and 643 was reused for shelter; in the 11th edi- 
tion, lake and air transport were added to 387, and in the 12 th, river and 
lake transport relocated from 387 to 386 and highway transport from 
386 to 388; in the 11th edition "other" learned societies were relocated 
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from 069 to 078, and 069 newly developed for museums; in die 1 ldi edi- 
tion, baseball, football, cricket, polo were relocated from 797 to 796; in 
the 1 2th edition, Mormonism was relocated from 298 to 289.3; in the 13th 
edition, die heading "Homologies" for 574 was dropped and replaced by 
"Physiologic and structural biology; natural history." None of these re- 
locadons was announced, and users may at times not have been aware of 
them, but all were introduced to make more reasonable and useful pro- 
vision for arrangement of the Literature. 

The 15th edition (1951), whose editors perceived that many changes 
needed to recognize the forward rush of knowledge were long overdue, 
contained 1015 relocations from the provisions of earlier editions or from 
practice, a few hundred of which but by no means all were, like Dewey's 
relocations in the second edition, noted for the guidance of users— this 
time in the tables themselves instead of in the introduction. So much of 
the users' dissatisfaction with the 15th edition was directed at these re- 
locations that the i6di edition restored 528 of them; but at the same 
time, in its efforts to come to grips with the world of the 1950's, it reaf- 
firmed 487, initiated 498 new ones from the provisions of the 14th edition 
and 224 new ones from those of the 15th. All of these relocations, an im- 
portant criterion for which was their tolerability to libraries, were noted 
in the tables. This was a total of 752 for users of the 15th edition, and 
985 for users of the 14th. 

But the 16th edition did not complete the job of bringing the DC into 
line with modern concepts. The editors, policy makers, and publishers of 
the 17th edition, while recognizing the importance of the stability 
pledged by Melvil Dewey in 1885, were nevertheless faced with increasing 
difficulties in using the tables for i960 literature, and gradually became 
convinced that the criticisms against the 15th edition had been falsely 
leveled at its efforts to modernize and should have been directed instead 
at its severe reduction of the tables to a point where their pattern could 
not be understood and the hierarchy of the system was not discernible; 
they determined, therefore, to continue to catch up with the years since 
1885 by relocating to achieve hierarchical integrity, thus introducing into 
the current edition another 746 relocations, all of which were noted in the 
tables. For background the reader should consult section 5.1 of the in- 
troduction to the 17th edition. 

Action: The world does not stand still, and rigid stability of any 
classification system, desirable as it may be from the point of view of econ- 
omy, would in time destroy it. Phyllis Richmond points out, in her Li- 
brary Journal letter cited above (October 15, 1966), that the LC system 
also changes continuously. Consequently, it seems entirely likely that a 
reasonable amount of relocation must appear in each succeeding edition 
of Dewey. However, users may rest assured that the great bulk of the back- 
log of needed changes that accumulated from 1885 to 1951 and on to 
1964/65 has now been dealt with, and relocations in the 18th edition will 
be much fewer in number than those in the 15 th, the 16 th, and the 17 th 
editions. 
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Economy of Presentation and Terminology 

Some users of Edition 17 have found its tables difficult to interpret 
and follow. This has been especially true of persons so solidly grounded 
in earlier editions that they did not immediately realize that the new edi- 
tion was based on somewhat different premises from those on which its 
predecessors were based. These interrelated premises are: (1) that both 
the subject matter and the notation of a classification are hierarchical, 
so that what is true of a whole is true of all its parts; (2) that a hierarchical 
schedule should state a unit of information once, clearly, as an attribute 
of the whole, and not repeat it at each subdivision; (3) that classification 
schedules, like the new Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, should be 
based on logical principles that will guide classifiers to make correct de- 
cisions instead of trying to anticipate and provide for every contin- 
gency; (4) that the terminology of a classification scheme should be based 
on literary warrant, that is, it should be the terminology used by the lit- 
erature being classified. Some teachers of classification point out that 
these premises have not constituted a stumbling-block to students whose 
first exposure to DC has been by way of the 17 th edition. 

Action: The premises described above are valid; however, in an era 
when libraries are finding it difficult to recruit qualified personnel and 
when most classifiers are too busy to invoke principles and study hier- 
archical relationships carefully, the Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 
Committee has decided to modify the editorial rules for the tables of Edi- 
tion 18 by the introduction of example notes to assist in explaining head- 
ings; by less dependence on (but not less use of) centered headings, which 
make structure clearer but are sometimes overlooked; by the introduction 
of explicit notes on where to class comprehensive concepts covered by 
centered headings; by the addition of elementary or layman's terminol- 
ogy; by further substitution of "adding" for "dividing" through the 
introduction, in addition to the Table of Areas, of other "floating" tables 
for persons and occupations, languages, and racial-ethnic-national groups; 
and by other innovations. Although it distorts logical classification pat- 
terns, the Committee has also decided for Edition 18 to discontinue the 
preempting of various O series for general-special concepts and the con- 
sequent shifting of standard subdivisions from the one-o series to the 
two-o series; however, such shifts appearing in Edition 17 are to be 
retained. 

The Index 

Since the basic arrangement of the Dewey Decimal Classification (as 
of all the other major book classifications except Brown's Subject Class- 
ification) is by discipline or field of study, and any given subject (thing or 
concept) may be classified in many or all of the disciplines, that is, be 
dealt with from various aspects, it is the purpose of the relative index 
to bring together the various aspects of a subject to show their dispersion 
throughout the Classification, e.g. 
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Aerodynamics 



aeronautics 


629.1323 


astronautics 


629.4151 


meteorology 


35 1 -5 1 53 


physics 




Gambling 




criminology 


364.172 


customs 


394-3 


ethics 


!75-9 


mathematics 




recreation 


795-01 



It is obvious that nothing less in extent than a multi-volume encyclo- 
pedia can index every subject on which works have been or may be writ- 
ten, and each to every single aspect. An entry under "plows," for example, 
to provide all pertinent information, would have to show, among others, 
the aspects of arts (general works on artistic representation of plows, plus 
their representation in drawing, painting, sculpture, etc.), customs, folk- 
lore, marketing (services: general, internal, international; and tech- 
niques), manufacturing (economics and techniques), and, of course, agri- 
culture (description and maintenance), general works on use in crop 
production, and works on use in the production of every appropriate crop 
and group of crops, e.g. use of plows in production of corn, of potatoes as 
field crops, of potatoes as garden crops, of squashes and/or pumpkins. 
Gamma rays' effects on life, for another example, would have to be in- 
dexed to 574.19156 for general works, to 581.19156 for effects on plants in 
general, to 591.19156 for effects on animals in general, to 596.019156 for 
effects on vertebrates in general, to 599.019156 for mammals in general, 
to 599.74 for carnivora in general, to 599.744 for land carnivores in gen- 
eral, to 599.7442 for Feloidea in general, to 599.74428 for all cats as well 
as specific kinds of cats such as lions, jaguars, domestic cats (including 
Persian, Siamese, alley varieties), and to 612.014486 for effects on man. 
Complete indexing would have to name every phylum, class, order, fam- 
ily, genus, species of plants and animals, because the effect of gamma rays 
on each is in a separate number. 

Such indexing, while it would provide a full and precise number for 
every work on every subject from every aspect, would not be feasible or 
economical to prepare and use, so Edition 17, basing itself upon the fun- 
damental principle of hierarchical classification that what is true of the 
whole is true also of the parts, (1) indexes only a limited number of broad 
concepts to their most important aspects, e.g. it indexes biophysics only 
to general works in 574.191, to plants in general in 581.191, to animals in 
general in 591.191, to man in 612.014; (2) makes "blanket" or "scatter" 
references to remind one of other aspects, e.g. for the biophysics of every 
phylum, class, order, family, genus, species of plant and animal, it ad- 
vises one to "see also spec, organisms"; (3) refers from numerous spe- 
cific topics to the broad concepts indexed, e.g. from Gamma rays to Bi- 
ophysics. This index calls the attention of classifiers to the existence of 
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aspects often previously overlooked, but it does not always supply pre- 
cise numbers that can be used without reference to the classification 
tables. 

Reaction was unfavorable, first, to the reduced number of entry leads 
either indirect or direct; second, to the need to scan a schedule to find the 
precise topic sought ("gamma rays" 16 lines down from "biophysics, 
and in some cases as much as three or four pages); and, third, to the fail- 
ure of the index to provide ready-made numbers for all situations. The 
first criticism was entirely valid, but the other two were based on the un- 
warranted assumption that indexes of prior editions, constructed by dif- 
ferent methods, did in fact supply ready-made numbers for all situations; 
this is not and has never been feasible. Melvil Dewey himself pointed it 
out when he said, "The essential complement of the Subject Index is the 
Tables of Clasification" (DDC, Edition 17, p. 69). 

Action: The publishers, upon the recommendation of the Decimal 
Classification Editorial Policy Committee, have arranged for the prepara- 
tion of another kind of index, based on the index of the 16th edition but 
widi new provisions of the 17th added. The new index will provide more 
entry leads than the first index, and it will not refer up irom narrower 
topics to broader; thus it will eliminate the need to scan schedules for the 
specific topics named in the index and will provide exact numbers for 
those topics and aspects that arc included. But, like all its predecessors, it 
will necessarily depend on the classifier's understanding of the schedules 
and his use of 'them in conjunction with the index. The time-honored ad- 
monition will still be valid and necessary: never classify from the index 
alone; always verify by checking the tables, and not just at the precise 
number led to, but also at each superior step on the hierarchical ladder. 

Preparation of this new index to Edition 17 is an emergency measure 
designed to meet the objections expressed in reviews, and is without 
prejudice to the form that may later be decided upon for the index to 
Edition 18. The new index will probably be ready in summer 1967, and 
the publishers plan to supply it without charge to prior purchasers of 
Edition 17. 

Conclusion 

The 17th is a good edition; its policy makers, proprietors, and editors 
think that, even with its faults, it is the best yet produced. It is their be- 
lief that many of its users, like the authors of some of the unfavorable 
reviews and articles on it, have not done their home work as well as 
Professor Oliver T. Field of the University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science, who wrote the Editor, six months after the edition 
appeared: 

I think I have worked out most of the bugs in the 17th now. And they were in 
my mind, not in the 17th. I found that I was unable to grasp several points be- 
cause I could not read the word as plainly written: I could not first purge my 
mind of the old way. I am finding, for example, that my students, new to any 
scheme of classification, are taking my explanations with no difficulty. I think 
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the howls about the 17th will come from people, like me, with minds set in the 
16th, I am delighted and profoundly impressed with Dewey 17. Presumably the 
[Decimal] Classification Editorial Policy Committee will hear plenty of renditions 
of the anthem "Ad Gloriam. Status Quo Ante," They ought to hear the 
Lobgesiinge loo. 

Libraries using Dewey may rest assured that the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee, the Forest Press, and the Library of Congress 
are earnestly working together toward the goal of a Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification maintained at a level of maximum utility to all. 



REPORT LITERATURE WORKSHOP 

The Proceedings of the Regional Workshop on the Report Literature, co- 
sponsored by the Rio Grande Chapter and the Science-Technology Division of 
Special Libraries Association, are now available. 

The Workshop, held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, on November 1-3, 1965, 
covered many aspects of the report literature, from announcement to the user, 
to security classification. 

The Proceedings were published and are being distributed by Western Peri- 
odicals, Inc., North Hollywood, California. The 158-page, paper-bound volume 
sells for $io. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDEXING AND CLASSIFICATION 

The Nuclear Science ajid Documentation Divisions of Special Libraries As- 
sociation have published a bibliography entitled Indexing and Classification: 
A Selected and Annotated Bibliography. It was prepared by Winifred F. Des- 
mond and Lester A. Barrer and microliched by the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory Library. It contains 635 citations to report, journal, conference, and other 
literature covering ttie period from 1960-mid 1964. Subjects covered include 
manual, mechanized, and automated techniques, evaluation of systems, stand- 
ards, storage and retrieval systems, research, vocabularies, author participation, 
permuted tide indexing, citation indexing, abstracting, and specialized indexing 
requirements, i.e. chemistry, medicine, patents, and engineering drawings. 

As an experiment in primary publication on microfiche, this bibliography is 
an attempt to determine the utility and reader acceptance of bibliographic com- 
pilations m this efficient and economical form. There are two computer- 
produced subject indexes; one is conventional, and the second, an index of 
manually-selected terms, provides a comparison of the two methods of access. An 
author index is also included, and the introduction contains an analysis of the 
sources of the entries to help librarians plan their reading in this field. 

Equally significant is the fact that this publication is a cooperative venture 
of industry, government, and a professional society. Compiled and supported by 
two Divisions of SLA, it was issued in microfiche form by the Union Carbide 
Corporation which operates the Oak Ridge Nauonaf Laboratory. It is available 
from the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information 
Springfield, Virginia, as 151 as NP- 15937 " a price of $7 for hard copy and Si 7c 
for microfiche. 

If this experiment proves successful, the two Divisions plan to issue updated 
versions of this bibliography for their members at regular intervals. 
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Dewey Abroad: The Field Survey of 1964 



Sarah K. Vann 
Director, Field Survey, 1964-65 

EXTRACTS FROM, and additions to, the report made on the Field 
Survey of Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) Use Abroad, at the 
meeting of the Cataloging and Classification Section on July 5, 1965, 
during the Detroit Conference. The Survey, completed in 1964, was un- 
dertaken by two surveyors: Pauline A. Seely, Director, Technical Serv- 
ices, Denver Public Library, and Sarah K. Vann. 

In the introductory comments of the report, appreciation was ex- 
pressed to the American Library Association and to its International 
Relations Office; to the financial sponsors of the Survey: The Asia 
Foundation, Council on Library Resources, Inc., and Forest Press, Inc.; 
to the members of the Steering Committee of which Edwin B. Colburn 
was Chairman; and to all who had contributed to the Survey. 

A taped message of greetings from Dr. Godfrey Dewey, son of Melvil 
Dewey, provided background information on Dewey, the Classification, 
and the Survey. The message, graciously recorded at the request of the 
Director, had been carried to many of the Survey countries and was 
transcribed for future use by some of the librarians. 

INTRODUCTION 

In at least one way the ALA Conference of 1965 differs from that of 
1876. At that Conference, Melvil Dewey, in one of his moments of mod- 
esty, begged to be excused from presenting the merits of his recently 
published Classification even though Lloyd P. Smith, of the Philadel- 
phia Library Company, had prophesied earlier that the "system of our 
brilliant and indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Dewey ... is the one we shall 
all have to come to in the end." 1 How different the story in 1965: Ben- 
jamin A. Custer, Editor, Decimal Classification Office, has previewed 
Edition 17 and herewith a report on the use of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication board. 

At the time of Dewey's death the Classification was being used in 
twenty nations to which he noted that it had been carried "without ad- 
vertyzing or ajents." 2 Today the DDC is being used in more than one 
hundred countries. Paradoxically it is that widespread use which has 
magnified its strengths and weaknesses and indeed furthered the need 
for the Field Survey. Since the background of the Survey has been 
publicized, 3 it will not be detailed again; however, there was essentially 
one compelling reason for it: to make the Classification more useful to 
libraries wherever it has been adopted. 
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Countries Surveyed 

The Field Survey, projected since 1959, was completed in 1964 when 
the two surveyors, Pauline A. Seely and Sarah K. Van 11, returned from 
the countries included in the Survey. Fortunately for the Surveyors, the 
tantalizing decision involving die selection of the countries to be visited 
had been made before their appointments. Both gathered data on each 
country assigned to them through study, interviews, and perusal of DDC 
records and were guided in their planning by the Steering Committee.* 

The countries visited by Miss Seely were: Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, 
Israel, Egypt (United Arab Republic), Nigeria, and South Africa. The 
countries (areas) visited by Miss Vann were: Taiwan, Hong Kong, Korea, 
Japan, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, Thailand, Malaya (Malay- 
sia), Singapore, Vietnam, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Data secured 
from two countries not visited (Burma and Ghana) are included also 
as well as an expansion of DDC 297 from Kuwait. 

Methodology 

In pursuing the Survey, die surveyors devised no formal method- 
ology. They responded rather to local planning that encompassed inter- 
views, discussion, cjuestionnaires (which had been distributed before the 
arnvaf of the Surveyor in Malaysia, Singapore, East Pakistan, and the 
Philippines), visiting libraries and library schools, attending meetings 
where special papers were presented, and attending library association 
meetings. 

Discussion with individuals, such as Dr. Mahmud Sheniti of Egypt 
who has translated Dewey into Arabic with some adaptations, or classifi- 
cation committees such as the Standing Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification of the Ceylon Library Association (V. Mahalingam, Chair- 
man), or the Standing Committee on Cataloguing and Classification in 
Singapore and its equivalent in Kuala Lumpur, were especially re- 
warding, m. * 

This summary, reflecting the results of that local planning, is divided 

!?tt° l , hree partS: (I) general obs ervations, (II) the Survey Report, and 
(HI) the possible value of the Survey. 

I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

There is a universality and communicability in librarian ship. Its 
universality lies in its hope of attainment of service, not in its present un- 
even development. Its communicability lies, in so far as the Survey was 
concerned, with classification, specifically the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation, about which few were inarticulate. 

There seemed to be far more classificatory zeal and abstract, intel- 
lectual interest in classification abroad than is seemingly apparent in 
the United States. There is not necessarily a correlation between zeal 
and implementation, but despite some impediments to library progress 
(one of which, in some 'countries, is the librarian's personal account- 
ability for book losses), many librarians display a resiliency of spirit in 
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being able to concentrate on associational, publishing, and classificatory 
endeavors. A hypothesis might well be, however, that there is an inverse 
ratio between level of public service activities and classificatory absorp- 
tion. 

The classed catalog is far more popular than the dictionary catalog 
in many of the countries surveyed, though frequently the depth of analy- 
sis was that of the shelf list. Some of the suggestions stemmed, neverthe- 
less, from problems of classifying for classed catalogs and oftentimes re- 
vealed an acuteness in analysis of subject relationships not always evident 
in the problems of the dictionary catalog. 

In the Asian countries the use of two classifications, one for Oriental 
and one for western languages, is a common practice. Among the exam- 
ples which may be cited are: (i) the University of Hong Kong Library 
which uses DDC and Ding-U Doo's Book Classification; (2) the Tung-Hai 
University Library, Taiwan, which uses DDC and the Classification 
Scheme for Chinese Books; and (3) Nanyang University Library, Singa- 
pore, which uses DDC and K. C. Liu's Chinese Classification. In Japan 
both DDC and the Nippon Decimal Classification are sometimes used in 
the same library. 

Classificatory Activity 

General classificatory activity was reflected in revision of old, or emer- 
gence of new, classifications. Among the recent revisions are: 

Korean Decimal Classification. (Seoul, Korea: Korean Library Asso- 
ciation, 1964). 

Nippon Decimal Classification. 7th new, rev. ed., compiled by Miyo- 
shi Mori; rev. and enl. by the Committee on Classification, Japan 
Library Association. (Tokyo: 1961). 5 
In Taiwan, where several projects are being undertaken, Yung-hsiang 
Lai, National Taiwan University, published in 1964 his New Classifi- 
cation Scheme for Chinese Libraries. 6 In India the continuing revision of 
the Colon Classification under the leadership of its creator, S. R. Ran- 
ganathan, fosters stimulating and provocative responses. At the Documen- 
tation Research and Training Center, Indian Statistical Institute, Banga- 
lore, the complexities of depth analysis are probed with imagination and 
vigor. 

A new classification system being quietly and efficiently structured is 
that of the National Diet Library, Japan, which has adopted a notation 
similar to that of the Library of Congress Classification. As of 1965 two 
volumes have been completed; 7 they include: 

A Politics. Law. Administration 
B Parliamentary Publications 
C Legal Materials 
D Economics. Industries 

E Social Sciences. Sociology. Social Security. Labor 
F Education 
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Classifications, American in Origin, Used Abroad 

American classification systems, both the major and some of the 
minor ones, are known widely and used. Of the minor ones, A Rational 
Classification, by Fred B. Perkins,** may be noted since it was designed, in 
part, in the 1880's as a counterblast to Melvil Dewey's Classification. 
The South African Public Library, Cape Town, originally used a modi- 
fied version of it, and "altho much of the library is now classified by 
Dewey, books drat do not fall in categories that are 'Dewey only' are 
still given the Perkins fixed location numbers for shelving." 9 The major 
classifications found were BJiss, Library of Congress, DDC, UDC. 

Miss Classification, The Bliss Classification was used at the Univer- 
sity of Malaya until quite recently when it was abandoned and the 
Library of Congress Classification adopted. Currently there is an inter- 
est in and a sponsorship of Bliss in Africa, primarily in Nigeria, where 
five libraries use it, and expansions have been made by G. R. Tibbetts, 
of Ahmadu Bello University, and Carl Hoffmann of Ibadan University. 10 
There is, at the same time, however, some tendency to re-classify from 
Bliss either to LC or to DDC. 

Library of Congress Classification. The Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation is held in high esteem and is being used in one or more univer- 
sity libraries in Ghana, Iraq, Malaysia, Nigeria, Philippines, Singapore, 
South Africa, Taiwan, and Turkey. Expansions have been made in 
DT by the University of Ghana; in D, G, H, J, L, P, and PL by the Uni- 
versity of Singapore; in GN and PL by the University of the Wit waters- 
rand, South Africa. The most comprehensive analysis contributed to the 
Survey was the complete classification for a law library, using K as its 
base letter, devised by Elizabeth M. Moys of the University of Lagos, 
Nigeria. 11 

Dewey Decimal Classification. The Dewey Decimal Classification is 
at present the most widely used American classification abroad; in some 
countries it is the major classification. That India is the largest user of 
DDC in the Orient might reflect its early introduction into the Indo/ 
Pakistan Subcontinent. It was in 1915 that Asa Don Dickinson first used 
Dewey at the Panjab University in Lahore; now, fifty years later, he is 
being honored in the fiftieth anniversary celebrations at the University. 
The use of DDC has been endorsed, for example, by the Department of 
Education in Ceylon, 12 by the State Library Services of the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science of South Africa, 13 and by the Britisli 
Council." 

Among the national bibliographies arranged by DDC or using DDC. 
with expansions/adaptations when necessary, are the Ceylon National 
Bibliography, the Indian National Bibliography, the South African Na- 
tional Bibliography, and the Turkiye Bibiiyografysai (Turkish Na- 
tional Bibliography). DDC is used also in the Greek Bibliography, com- 
piled within the Ministry to the Prime Minister's Office, General Direc- 
tion of Press, Research and Cultural Relations Division, Greece; in the 
Monthly List of Chinese Books, of the National Central Library, Taiwan; 
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and in Africana Nova, of the South African Public Library. Many expan- 
sions/adaptations have been made by libraries and/or individuals using 
the DDC, some of which will be noted later. The marked interest in 
translations, moreover, attests to the widening use of the Classification. 
Among the translations of the third Summary, one of the abridged edi- 
tions, or of Edition 15 (some with, some without, modifications) are 
those in Afrikaans, Arabic, Hebrew, Indonesian, Korean, Malayan, Sin- 
hala, Thai, Turkish, and Vietnamese. The "Vietnamese Decimal Classi- 
fication," 15 translated under the direction of Richard K. Gardner, is in 
Vietnamese, French, and English. The third Summary from Edition 16 
has been translated, under the auspices of the USIS Library, Beirut, into 
Arabic and French. 

At present, translations of the 8th Abridged Edition into Greek and 
Hebrew are in progress. An extract, with expansions appropriate to 
Indian topics, has been prepared in Bengali by S. Moorkerjee of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. In 1964 the Indian Library Association passed a reso- 
lution that the Association assume responsibility for translations into 
twelve Indian languages, among them Hindi and Tamil. 

Universal Decimal Classification. The Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion (UDC) is also well known and its relationship to DDC recognized. 
Its adoption is recommended generally by Unesco experts who assist in 
documentation programs. (See Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, 19:77-100 
(March-April, 1965), for a detailed report). 

Though UDC was seldom expanded fully in those special libraries 
which had adopted it, the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, South Africa, uses it minutely, as the following example illus- 
trates: 

UDC number: 624.i3i+624.i5]:o6i.22.o55.5](ioo) 

Meaning: International Society of Soil Mechanics and Founda- 

tion Engineering. Canadian Section. Annual Report. 

Although the surveyors were particularly concerned with DDC, crit- 
icisms were made on all the classifications. Indeed a fair observation, 
based on the findings of the Survey, would be that no classification as 
yet developed can be satisfactory totally to all its users and that local 
adaptations will continue to be made. 

II. THE SURVEY REPORT 

A study such as that represented by the Field Survey could well have 
led to one of the following broad recommendations: 

(1) To retain the basic concept of the decimal tens and the structure 
of the classes and to continue revision within that framework by 
deepening the analyses and incorporating modern concepts of 
knowledge; or 

(2) To re-structure the Classification so completely that only the For- 

est Press, Inc., would continue to fulfill Melvil Dewey's deed of 
grant. 
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While it is true that there were some pressures for modification that 
were inconsistent with Dewey's original concepts, most of the partici- 
pants in the Survey acknowledged a responsibility in, and stated a pref- 
erence for, retaining an identifiable decimal structure. The findings, 
which reflect the considered opinions of users who know the inadequa- 
cies of the Classification they have adopted and who wish for its pro- 
gressive improvements, endorse, therefore, the first of these possible rec- 
ommendations. 

The Final Report incorporates the individual reports on each coun- 
try prepared by the surveyors. It has been transmitted through the Steer- 
ing Committee to those bodies responsible for the Classification, the 
Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee and the Forest Press, 
Inc. It is assumed that the Decimal Classification Office, Library of 
Congress, will implement, as directed, the decisions made by those two 
bodies after a study of the Report. 

As in all surveys, many of the suggestions and recommendations 
made by the participants are helpful, but there are always some which 
are so specialized that they cannot be considered for the majority of the 
users of the Classification. Official statements on the findings and the 
recommendations must emanate, therefore, from those bodies respon- 
sible for the Classification. 

The Final Report consists of four parts: (1) formal summary; (2) 
expansions/adaptations; (3) supporting data; (4) appendices. 

Formal Summary 

The formal summary includes general recommendations relating to: 
(1) Cutter or book numbers: (2) DCt; (3) editorial policy; (4) edi- 
torial revision program; (5) international communication; (6) inter- 
national conferences; (7) notation; (8) printing, costs, and distribution; 
(9) teaching of classification; (10) translations. It includes specific rec- 
ommendations relating to the Classification itself and data supporting 
the recommendations. The origin and progress of the Field Survey are 
outlined in an introductory chapter. Comments on the countries surveyed 
relate, when applicable, to the use of DDC and other classifications, to 
classificatory activities, and to persons interested in classification (DDC). 

The findings encompass general views and specific comments on in- 
dividual DDC numbers. Among the former are these: 

(1) General approval of the evidence in Edition 16 of the technique 
whereby local/national materials may be given preferred treatment. 
(Thus Dewey's basic concept of preferred treatment, originally reserved 
for the United States, adds new flexibility to the Classification). 

(2) Reluctant acceptance of the introduction of mixed notation. 

(3) Concern over the failure of DDC to include directions for the 
arrangement of books and other materials within a specific classification 
number. (Basically Dewey classifies content and has tended to leave the 
decision on shelf arrangement to each library. For those unfamiliar with 
the Cuttering concept, this has been a grave limitation). 
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(4) Some dissatisfaction with the order of the classes. 

(5) Fairly general approval of the Index to Edition 16 other than 
for the inclusion of topics in the Index but not in the Tables. 

(6) Unawareness on occasions of DC&; some dismay over revocations 
in DC&. 

(7) Interest in the revisional program and policies of DDC. 

The specific comments furnish a remarkable array of criticisms, 
favorable and unfavorable, and of suggestions. In some rare instances, 
when the data were codified, some of the following conflicting views 
about a single number emerged: (1) too general, needs more expansion; 

(a) adopted, analysis good; (3) not adequate; (4) prefer this to 

Thus, in implementation, not only the wisdom of Solomon but that of 
Benjamin will be tested! Somewhat surprisingly the 300 's received more 
detailed appraisal than any other class. Questions on terminology, for 
example, the use of "major" and "minor" in relation to industries and 
of "cottage industries," reveal semantic problems yet to be solved. The 
goo's proved a troublesome area, not only because of the recognized 
inadequacy of historical and geographical analyses, but also because of 
the following: 

(1) The conflict between the Dewey criterion of spatial/geograph- 
lcal inflexibility versus the present day emphasis on economic/political 
flexibility in alignments. 

(2) The classification of disputed territory, especially Kashmir and 
Cyprus. 

(3) The rapid emergence of new nations each of which must be 
properly and promptly identified. 

Expansions/ Adaptations 

More than two hundred expansions/adaptations, reflecting exten- 
sive activity, were gathered by the Surveyors. Some of them have been 
designed to meet immediate needs; others are experimental and have 
not necessarily been adopted. Some demonstrate that a solution to an 
immediate problem engenders subsequent difficulties in related subject 
areas. Some demonstrate the irresistible and, perhaps, instinctive urge 
to classify or to arrange knowledge in a pattern conforming to one's own 
concepts. While it is usual, for example, to assume that a classification 
reflects the culture in which it was created, some of the expansions drama- 
tize this, particularly the realities of apartheid which can be seen in the 
expansions of 326 (Colour problems. Race relations) from the Johan- 
nesburg Public Library, South Africa, and of 322 (Native administra- 
tion) from the University of South Africa. 

The following table suggests the scope of the expansions/adapta- 
tions included: 
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DDC no. Meaning 
(Ed. 16) 



Number of Country /Countries 
Expansions 



181.4 
294-3 

297 



340 s 1 



492-7 
496.4 

499 
499-2 

8oo's 
889/891 



892.7 
95°' s 



966.7 
966.9 
968 
99 1 -4 



Philosophy of India 
Buddhism 

Islam 



Law 



Arabic language 
African languages 
Negro dialects 
Austronesian languages 
Malayan (Indonesian) 
languages 
Literature 

Medieval (Byzantine) 
and modern Greek 
literature/Literatures 
of other Indo-European 
languages 
Arabic literature 

Asia 



Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Nigeria 
South Africa 
Philippine Islands 



7 
9 

12 



3 1 



2 

10 
2 



India 

Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Japan, Korea, Thailand 
India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Kuwait, Leba- 
non, Pakistan 
Korea, Philippines, 
South Africa, 
Thailand, Turkey 
Iraq, Israel 
Ghana, Nigeria 

Indonesia, Singapore 
Indonesia, Malaysia 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
Hong Kong, India 
Greece 



India, Iraq, Israel, 

Lebanon, Pakistan 

Burma, Ceylon, Hong 

Kong, India, Iran, 

Iraq, Korea, Lebanon, 

Pakistan, Singapore, 

Thailand 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

South Africa 

Philippines 



The following three libraries contributed extensive expansions/adap- 
tations: University of Karachi, Pakistan, (expansions by Mohammad 
Shafi, now deceased); Johannesburg Public Library, South Africa; and 
University of South Africa, South Africa. 

The following expansions merit special attention; "Islamic Studies 
... for Oriental Libraries," by S. M. H. Qaisar Amhrovi (S. M. H. Qaiser), 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Aligarh Muslim University, India; and the 
Classification for Judaica as Used in the Judaica Department of the 
Jewish National and University Library (Jerusalem: 1964). The latter 
is an English translation of the second edition (1950) of an expansion 
made originally in 19a? by G. Scholem (Sholem). 17 Acknowledgment is 
made in the Final Report to individuals in each country who prepared 
an expansion. All the expansions/adaptations, generously shared with 
the Surveyors, both identify die limitations of Dewey and demonstrate 
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its flexibility and durability. As presented in the Final Report, they bring 
into a somewhat orderly focus the similarities and differences in the 
solutions to problems. At the same time they magnify the need for a dis- 
ciplined and an authoritative intercalation into succeeding editions of 
many of the subject areas noted. 

Supporting Data 

Accompanying the official copy of the Survey report are documents, 
arranged by country, which represent aspects of library development and 
the classificatory activities within a country; for example, samples of 
national and other bibliographies, library directories, special reports on 
classifications, questionnaires, etc. 

Appendices 

In the appendices are the following reports by Bertha M. Frick and 
Pauline A. Seely: 

Frick, Bertha M., "Report of Libraries in East Asia," Surveyed by 
Bertha M. Frick, February— May, 1963, for the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia. (New York: 1964). 107 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Seely, Pauline A. "Survey Reports: Working Papers." (1964). 

Miss Frick's study provides background and supplementary material 
on libraries in Hong Kong, Indonesia, Korea, Philippines, and Taiwan. 
Miss Seely 's reports are the source of data pertaining to the countries 
surveyed by her. 

To be included, upon its completion, will be the report of the 
Library Research's Sub-Committee on Dewey Decimal Classification, 
The Library Association. (A grant from the Steering Committee made 
possible an analysis of data earlier gathered by the Sub-Committee). 

III. POSSIBLE VALUE OF THE SURVEY 

It would be premature and somewhat presumptuous to anticipate 
the possible value of the Survey. First the findings and recommendations 
must be studied by the Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee and the Forest Press, Inc. Its value ultimately will be in proportion 
to its impact, based on decisions made by those two bodies, directly on 
Edition 18 and throughout the coming years. Meanwhile all of the coun- 
tries visited have been informed that: 

Some of the changes either had been anticipated or, as of this date, have been 
incorporated into the 17th Edition. Many of the suggestions, however, are so 
complex and so encompassing that they will require extensive analysis before 
they can be evaluated fully. Thus not only the 17th but succeeding editions will 
reflect the findings of the Survey. 18 

Whatever the practical impact of the Survey — whatever the limita- 
tions of the Final Report — among the certainties will be the awareness 
of DDC users everywhere of the concern of those responsible for the 
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Classification that it be made increasingly useful and the knowledge that, 
by Melvil Dewey's deed of grant, the revisional program for DDC is 
assured through monies earned by its sale. 

As of the Detroit Conference date, both Edition 17 and the Field 
Survey have been completed. Both confirm what has long been known — 
that no classification may be considered perfect or complete and that it 
can survive only if through revision it is continuingly improved. To DDC 
users, therefore, Melvil Dewey's comment in 1878 is as applicable today 
as when he first made it: 

Long study of the subject makes it clear that a classification satisfactory in theory 
is, in the nature of things, an impossibility, and that a scheme can be satisfactory 
in use only to those who realize these inherent difficulties and are satisfied be- 
cause of their knowledge that a plan free from annoying difficulties is wholly 
unattainable. 19 
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Wesley Simonton, President 

INVETERATE READERS OF ANNUAL REPORTS of RTSD and 
its sections are well aware that the significant accomplishments of the 
Division result primarily from committee activities. The major substan- 
tive achievements of the Division during- 1965/^6 are itemized in the fol- 
lowing summaries of major committee work. 

The Book Catalogs Committee (Ian W. Thom, Chairman) solicited 
information on book catalogs in libraries through a press release and 
distributed to libraries known to have book catalogs a questionnaire de- 
signed to secure information on existing ones. A subcommittee on the 
Utility of Book Catalogs in Regional Centers has been activated under 
the chairmanship of George M oreland. 

The Bookbinding Committee (Stephen W. Ford, Chairman) reported 
the completion of the LTP Binding Performance Standards, represent- 
ing the culmination of a project begun in i960. 

The Documentation Committee (Melvin J. Voigt, Chairman) emulat- 
ing the ALA Interdivisional Committee on Documentation requested dis- 
solution of the Committee and recommended the creation of an ad hoc 
committee "to explore areas of joint interest and relations with" the new 
Information Science and Automation Division of ALA. This recommen- 
dation was accepted by the Board of Directors and the new ad hoc com- 
mittee authorized. 

The Organization Committee (Paul S. Dunkin, Chairman) received 
and responded to a request from the Copying Methods Section for a 
change of name and statement of function. 

The Planning Committee (Dorothy J. Comins, Chairman) carried on 
its traditional wide-ranging discussion of substantive matters of interest 
to the Division. At the New York Conference, it completed, with the as- 
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sistance of Sarah Vann, a proposal for the establishment of demonstration 
centralized processing programs, to be submitted to an appropriate 
agency for funding. 

The Interdivisional Committee on Public Documents (Joseph A. Ros- 
enthal, Chairman) is seeking to ascertain whether depository numbers can 
be included on government publications. It continues its campaign for 
extension of the Depository Library Act of 1962 by personal contact with 
members of Congress. It is also exploring the possibilities of making 
available the data collected for a directory of document librarians. 

The Regional Processing Committee (Peter Hiatt, Chairman) com- 
pleted a statement of "Guidelines for Centralized Technical Services" 
(published in LRTS, Spring, 1966). In addition, it distributed to fifty- 
eight identified public library regional centers a questionnaire concern- 
ing policies and procedures. The analysis of this material will be the 
Committee's major work during the current year. The Committee co- 
sponsored, with the School Library Technical Services Committee, a 
program at the New York Conference on "Centralized Processing, a Prac- 
tical Approach." 

The Resources Committee (Gordon R. Williams, Chairman) received 
bids from three publishers for publication of the retrospective National 
Union Catalog. The first issue of a national register of microform mas- 
ters, prepared in accordance with the Committee's suggestions, appeared 
during the year. 

The School Library Technical Services Committee (Milbrey L. Jones, 
Chairman) revised the list of school systems with centralized processing 
for libraries and cooperated with the Regional Processing Committee in 
sponsoring the New York Conference program. 

The Standard Library Typewriter Keyboard Committee (C. Donald 
Cook, Chairman) was established as an ad hoc committee during the year, 
upon request from the Library Technology Program, for the design of a 
standard library keyboard which might be made available to commercial 
firms. Upon completion of the Committee's work, the keyboard was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the Division and designated as the 
"Standard Library Bibliographic Keyboard." 

The Technical Services Coordinating Routines Survey Committee 
(Richard M. Dougherty, Chairman) reported completion of its survey, 
which will be published. Upon the Committee's request, it has been 
dissolved. 

The Technical Services Cost Committee (Paul B. Kebabian, Chair- 
man) has adopted, as its first project, the preparation of an annotated 
bibliography of published articles and studies and reports of technical 
services costs. It has addressed queries to most of the members of the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, requesting information on cost studies 
and reports made since 1961. 

Carlyle J. Frarey, ALA/RTSD representative to Z-39, reports com- 
pletion of the Standard for Trade Catalogs. Mr. Frarey has been ap- 
pointed a member of SC/13 as a consultant on classification with refer- 
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ence to the Subcommittee's on-going project to develop classification 
standards for various branches of industry which issue trade catalogs. 

Four new committees were established at the New York Conference: 
(1) a joint committee with the American Book Publishers' Council to 
consider mutual problems and provide for the communication of ideas 
between members of the Council and the Division; (2) a Technical Serv- 
ices Standards Committee to review the technical services aspects of pro- 
posed or published ALA standards and to suggest revisions when needed; 
(3) an ad hoc committee to explore relations with the new Information 
Science and Automation Division; and (4) an ad hoc committee to study 
the role and function of the regional groups of the Division. 

Other individuals to whom your President, and indeed all members 
of the Division, are indebted for willingness to serve the Division in its 
regular on-going operations include: John Corbhi, organizer of the newly- 
established Discussion Group for Technical Services Directors of Cen- 
tralized Processing Centers; Benjamin Custer, who completed a six-year 
term as RTSD representative to the U. S. Book Exchange; W. Carl Jack- 
son, Chairman of the Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries Discussion Group; Alex Ladenson, Chairman 
of the By-laws Committee; Mrs. Sidney G. Marcu and Joseph A. Rosen- 
thal, Co-chairmen of the Technical Services Administrators of Large 
Public Libraries Discussion Group; Doris Ransom, who completed a 
three-year term as Chairman of the Council of Regional Groups; Arnold 
H. Trotier, Chairman of the Technical Services Directors of Large Re- 
search Libraries Discussion Group; and Gordon R. Williams, Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. 

In closing, a personal note of thanks to our two continuing "officers," 
Esther Piercy, Editor of LRTS, and Elizabeth Rodell, Executive Secre- 
tary, for professional stimulation and wise personal counsel beyond the 
call of office. 

RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section 
Annual Report, 1965 /66 

C. Donald Cook, Chairman 

THE OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLISHMENT of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section during 1965/66 was the completion of the 
revision of the rules of cataloging. The Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules, now in process of publication by the ALA Publishing Department, 
are the result of some fifteen years of devoted and concentrated work by 
hundreds of catalogers and other librarians, principally in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada, but drawing on others throughout the 
world. At its program meeting at the New York Conference, the Section 
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expressed its appreciation to the American Library Association, the Ca- 
nadian Library Association, the Council on Library Resources, the (Brit- 
ish) Library Association, and the Library of Congress for their coopera- 
tion and support in the preparation of the rules; and presented a de- 
scription of the major changes and their administrative implications. It 
is impossible to acknowledge adequately the assistance of all who con- 
tributed in some manner to the revision, but special note should be made 
of Wyllis E. Wright, Chairman throughout, of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee and the Steering Committee; the two editors, Seymour Lu- 
betzky and C. Sumner Spalding; and F. Bernice Field and Lucile M. 
Morsch, who were principally responsible for the sections on descriptive 
cataloging. To these, and to all of the members of the Catalog Code Re- 
vision Committee and its Steering Committee, goes the gratitude of the 
Section. It is now up to the library profession to judge the success of the 
new code. 

The major activity of the past year alone, as contrasted with the cul- 
mination of long-term work on the catalog code, was the Institute on the 
Use of the Library of Congress Classification, held at the Essex House 
and Americana Hotels, July 7-9, ig66, immediately preceding the New 
York Conference. Some 700 participants heard members of the Library of 
Congress staff describe the use and application of its classification, with 
other librarians discussing the problems inherent in the use of the 
schemes outside LC. The profession's interest in the topic was evidenced 
by the more than one hundred applications for registration which had to 
be turned down because they exceeded the capacity of the Institute's ac- 
commodations. To the Classification Committee and the Institute Plan- 
ning Committee goes the Section's appreciation for the development and 
execution of an exceedingly-timely program. 

The committees of the Section continued their active participation in 
the substantive portion of the Section's activities. The Bylaws Committee 
presented a revision in the bylaws to provide for increasing the member- 
ship of the Nominating Committee from three to five members. The De- 
scriptive Cataloging Committee completed its contribution to the new 
catalog code and recommended that work be resumed on the preparation 
and publication of additional transliteration tables for non-Roman al- 
phabets not now satisfactorily provided for. The Far Eastern Materials 
Committee also participated in the revision of descriptive cataloging 
rules. 

During the year, the Policy and Research Committee recommended 
the preparation of a new guide comparable to Merrill's Code for Classi- 
fiers, considered the problem of juvenile subject headings, suggesting that 
these be based on whichever standard list a library uses for its adult 
books, evaluated the COSATI Standard for Descriptive Cataloging of 
Government Scientific and Technical Reports and its compatibility with 
the new catalog code, and considered and referred to other CCS com- 
mittees matters for their study. The CPRC has followed closely the use 
of Dewey numbers on LC cards and the steps taken by the Library of 
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Congress to increase substantially the amount of catalog card data 
available. 

The Subject Headings Committee has continued its study of juvenile 
subject headings. It has also expressed its interest in a survey of the 
market for an edition of the Library of Congress Subject Headings in 
card form. 

The CCS representative to the Technical Services Section of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association reported the inauguration by the Canadian 
National Library of a proofslip service in Xerox form as a first step to- 
wards the provision of a card service, which is under active study and 
consideration. CCS has also continued its representation on the Catalog 
Use Study Committee of the Reference Services Division and on the Deci- 
mal Classification Editorial Policy Committee. 

Continuing the Section's desire to recognize distinction in cataloging, 
the Margaret Mann Award Citation Committee presented the award 
for 1966 to F. Bernice Field in appreciation of her outstanding contribu- 
tions to the profession, both in CCS and ALA and in the Yale University 
Library. 

The Chairman wishes to record his thanks to all of the committee 
members and the thousands of Section members who have been respon- 
sible for the achievements of the past year. To Elizabeth Rodell, RTSD 
(and CCS) Executive Secretary, deep gratitude for skillful guidance, un- 
failing enthusiasm — and a great deal of hard work. 

RTSD Copying Methods Section 
Annual Report, 1965/66 

Frazer G. Poole, Chairman 

THE MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENT of the Section during the past 
fiscal year was the publication in July of Microfilm Norms, which has 
been in preparation for the past several years by an ad hoc committee of 
experts under the chairmanship of Peter R. Scott. Microfilm Norms is a 
statement of standards for microfilm intended for use by libraries as well 
as by the producers of microfilm for libraries. 

Action was taken by the Executive Committee at its July meeting to 
effect a change of name for the Section as recommended by an ad hoc 
committee to consider both the name and statement of function of the 
Section. Following approval of the Committee's recommendation (with 
one minor exception) by the Board of Directors of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, the CMS Executive Committee voted to re- 
fer this matter to the Committee on By-Laws for review, before submit- 
ting the proposed changes to the membership of the Section at the San 
Francisco meeting. 
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Work of the ad hoc Committee on Simplified Payments continued un- 
der the chairmanship of Samuel Boone. A questionnaire, designed to 
elicit information about the problem, has been designed and will be dis- 
tributed during the coming year. The results will be used in developing a 
proposal for simplifying the problems of paying for photocopies. 

The Executive Committee voted during the New York Conference to 
recommend a revision of the ALA Glossary of Terms. Most of the defini- 
tions relating to photocopying, in the present edition, are obsolete. 

An ad hoc committee appointed last year has been studying the vari- 
ous factors influencing the cost of photocopying. Additional studies of 
this matter will be conducted during 1966/67, in the expectation that a 
report can be submitted at the San Francisco Conference. 

An ad hoc committee has been working for several months with the 
editor of the Glossary of the National Microfilm Association, in an effort 
to bring definitions into line with current practice. 

At the New York Conference, the Section presented a program con- 
sisting of a series of discussion groups chaired by experts in fields of in- 
terest to members of the Section. These meetings were well attended. 



COSTS OF BOOK AND CARD CATALOG 

The Baltimore, Md., County Public Library has received a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, for a study of the cost and service aspects of its 
present book catalog as compared with the card catalog in use until July 15, 1965. 

Major areas to be investigated in the study are (1) an estimate of the cost of 
maintenance of the card catalog; (a) an estimate of the basic and annual costs of 
the book catalog; (3) an analysis of the costs of rendering various services as 
they have been affected by the adoption of the book catalog; and (4) a considera- 
tion of the functions and services eliminated or added to which no valid cost 
figure can be ascribed. 



REGIONAL LIBRARY CATALOGING AND PROCESSING 

CENTER DESIGN 

A project to design a Regional Library Cataloging and Processing Center for 
university libraries is being undertaken by the New England Board of Higher 
Education under a grant of $45,860 from the Council on Library Resources. 
Inferonics, Inc., will aid in the project. 

The purposes of the regional processing center are to provide computer-aided 
acquisition, cataloging, and book processing services to participating libraries 
and to eliminate the existing duplication of these processing efforts. The pro- 
posed project will evaluate the usefulness of such a regional processing center by 
an actual test operation. 

The center planned will use a central computer connected to the participat- 
ing libraries by a telecommunication network. In addition, the system design 
contemplated will make use of machine-form cataloging data created by the 
Library of Congress when that data becomes available. 
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RTSD Serials Section 
Annual Report, 1965/66 



Elizabeth F. Norton, Chairman 

THE THIRD EDITION of the Union List of Serials in Libraries of 
the United States and Canada was published in February 1966. Li- 
brarians are grateful to all of those who made this publication possible. 
The Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials decided it would con- 
tinue, at least for the present, in order to carry out a survey on New Serial 
Titles. Bernice Field who has devoted a decade of faithful service as ALA's 
representative on this Committee, expressed a wish to have a successor 
appointed, and Kenneth Soderland has assumed this important post. 

William H. Huff, LRTS Assistant Editor for Serials, planned an is- 
sue of LRTS devoted to serials. He edited for publication the report of 
the Serials Holdings Information Committee submitted by Rosamond 
Danielson, Chairman. Much useful and informative data on divergent 
patterns of services for serials is made available in this report. 

The Serials Policy and Research Committee cited the urgent need for 
a single index publication which would carry a listing of all reprinted 
serial titles. To implement this recommendation the Acquisitions Sec- 
tion has been requested to appoint a member of the Serials Section to the 
Acquisitions Reprinting Committee. It is hoped this Committee will be 
able to find a final solution for this important problem to aid in collect- 
ing and building the serials resources of libraries. 

The Serials Policy and Research Committee is reconsidering the re- 
quest that New Serial Titles begin to include the listing of pre- 1950 serials 
which were omitted or incompletely described in the Union List of Ser- 
ials, 3rd edition. 

The Inter-Sectional Committee on U. S. Congresses and Conferences 
Without Fixed Headquarters (Chairman, Mary E. Kahler) reports a for- 
mal notice of Interdok's Directory of Published Proceedings appeared in 
LRTS, Fall 1965 issue. A similar notice appearing in the February 3, 
1966 issue of the Library of Congress Information Bulletin mentioned 
this directory and also Proceedings in Print, which covers a limited field 
and is issued by the Aerospace Section of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. The Committee expects to be able to turn in a final summary re- 
port soon. 

The Joint Committee to Revise the List of International Subscrip- 
tion Agents changed from an Ad Hoc Committee to a Standing Com- 
mittee. The Chairman, Elizabeth F. Norton, resigned; Roma Gregory 
was appointed Chairman and Paul Vassallo accepted appointment to the 
Committee. John Veenstra, the third member, is expected to return from 
Universidad del Valle, Cali, Colombia. 
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A proposed amendment to the Serials Section's by-laws was published 
in LRTS, Winter 1966. This change, approved by the membership, per- 
mits members of the Serials Policy and Research Committee to be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years without reappointment for consecutive 
terms. This was adopted by a vote which was taken at the July 14 pro- 
gram meeting in New York. 

Frank S. Hanlin, Chairman of the By-Laws Committee, submitted 
the draft of a proposed by-laws amendment to permit the formation of 
discussion groups within the Serials Section. The Serials Section's Exec- 
utive Committee approved this draft at the meeting in New York. It 
will be published and presented to the membership for vote at the San 
Francisco Conference next year. 

The Bibliography of Bibliographies of Serials Chairman, Roberta 
Stevenson, prepared a final report of the Committee's work. The Com- 
mittee outlined guidelines for a bibliographical publication and referred 
it to the Executive Committee for implementation. 

The Program Committee scheduled in New York a panel discussion 
on "Great Expectations of Serials Librarians and Subscription Agents for 
Cooperation from Each Other." Four-hundred people attended to hear 
panelists Marietta Chicorel, Editor of Ulrich's International Periodicals 
Directory; Harriet Goode, Coordinator of Book Selection, Detroit Public 
Library; F. F. Clasquin, Vice President of F. W. Faxon Co.; R. W. Dorn, 
General Manager of Otto Harrassowitz; and Ralph Lessing, Vice Presi- 
dent of Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

The members of the Serials Section's Executive Committee unani- 
mously approved by correspondence the proposal to sponsor discussion 
groups within the Serials Section. Two groups were formed: (1) Large 
University and Research Libraries under the chairmanship of Maurice 
La Pierre, Ohio State University Library; and (2) Medium-Sized Uni- 
versity and Research Libraries under the chairmanship of Barbara Gates, 
Boston University Library. 

Alpheus L. Walter responded to the request for a revised edition of 
LC's List of Series of Publications for which Cards are in Stock: 

We know that the 4th edition, published in 1932, is of little help today. To 
revise this list and bring it up to date will entail considerable work, but we do 
plan to do this, just as soon as Title II money becomes available to the Library. 

The Library Association, London, asked for help and advice about 
"controlled circulation" periodicals. 

The Director, Bibliotheque, Universite de Paris, requested informa- 
tion about discounts to foreign libraries for serials. 

AUTOMATIC INDEXING 

The Rutgers University Graduate School of Library Service Bureau of Infor- 
mation Sciences Research has been awarded a $55,000 grant by the United States 
Public Health Service and the National Library of Medicine to conduct a study 
of automatic indexing. Susan Artandi will be principal investigator. 
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Anniversary Year Reflections of the 
Executive Secretary 

Elizabeth Rodell 

LEAFING THROUGH the Journal of Cataloging and Classification, 
I see that at the end of 1955, when Orcena Mahoney was in her sec- 
ond year as our first "career" Executive Secretary, the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification had 2930 members. In those gracious days, when 
we were all catalogers and everyone behaved properly, it was still possible 
for the Membership Committee to write a letter of welcome to each of 
the 78 members who had joined that year. By the end of August, 1966, 
the Resources and Technical Services Division had 8501 members, an in- 
crease of over a thousand in one year. Since 1955 the office staff has grown 
only slightly; this summer we added to our team of two persons a half- 
time clerk typist, Corinne Williams. If it had not been for Mrs. Ma- 
honey's good work in organizing the office in those crucial early years, 
during which we were joined by acquisitions, serials, and copying meth- 
ods librarians (who seem to fly by the seat of their pants), our work 
would be more arduous than it is. 

The growth of libraries and the increasing complexity of their opera- 
tions are reflected in the ALA. More individual librarians turn to us for 
counsel; relationships with a wide range of outside organizations — gov- 
ernmental, educational, and commercial — become more intricate; new 
publications and programs are needed; the committee structure grows; 
and each year brings a stream of new committeemen and officers. Much 
is expected, and much is given by those chosen to serve the profession in 
this way. The ALA staff, bearing in mind that each member has a full- 
time job in addition to his association work, do what they can to help 
each one make his own special contribution. 

Nevertheless, in reading the files, I am uneasily aware that in RTSD 
we are unable to give each committee and officer as much help as we did 
ten years ago. That this is true of all the Association is indicated by ALA's 
offering at Midwinter 1967 a day-long orientation course for division 
and section chairmen. Those who attend, from a determination to do 
the job well, will be saved much vexatious effort. Though it has not 
lightened, but increased our load, I think that the creation of our Plan- 
ning Committee in 1962 has helped us respond to problems in our field. 
This, and the similar section policy and research committees, should be- 
come more useful as they mature. Gradually, we shall learn to refer to 
them matters requiring extensive study and thought. When, after due de- 
liberation, a planning committee has been able to formulate a definite 
proposal, this is to be laid before the executive body for action. 
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Though the Resources Committee gave our Division the first half of 
its name, it has served as a silent partner to the technical services in this 
decade, while working with the Association of Research Libraries and the 
Library of Congress towards the development of a national system of ac- 
cess to library resources. As one ponders the charge given to this Com- 
mittee by the ALA, "to study, to recommend, and when appropriate to 
initiate and to continue actions for improving the availability to Ameri- 
can libraries of library materials and their content," one wonders whether 
the next ten years will not see the Resources Committee become one of 
the most important bodies in the Association. It is not by chance that 
Gordon Williams, then Chairman of the Resources Committee, was 
chosen as the ALA representative and became Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on National Library Information Systems (CONLIS), which was 
formed by six national library associations in the spring of 1966. Perhaps 
the time has come for RTSD to reexamine the structure and status of the 
Resources Committee, to ensure its having sufficient strength to discharge 
its heavy responsibilities in the coming years. 

The movement to make the Library of Congress more truly the na- 
tional library, and to obtain funds for a virtually world-wide program of 
acquisition and cataloging, has had the continued active support of the 
entire Division. A specific instance, cited by John W. Cronin of the Li- 
brary of Congress, has been the invaluable assistance of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section's Policy and Research Committee. 

Automation as a means of performing technical services in libraries 
has been presented to our members, in their own language, at several con- 
ferences, and the subject has been well represented in our journal. ALA's 
pragmatic decision to establish a separate Division of Information Sci- 
ence and Automation will not lessen our interest. 

RTSD has been making a real effort to consider the viewpoint and 
meet the needs of the smaller library; though, through no fault of ours, 
school, junior college, and small public libraries have been inadequately 
represented in our councils. Committee appointments are being made 
with this in mind. Our editors seek out and encourage the publication of 
articles by workers in the various types of libraries, and conference pro- 
grams are planned to inform them of the state of our art. 

As a result of the great amounts of money which in recent years have 
been given by local, state, and federal governments to school and pub- 
lic libraries, as well as to colleges, many librarians have experienced dif- 
ficulties in selecting and working with wholesale book dealers. Urgent ap- 
peals have come to us to develop criteria for evaluating the qualifications 
of jobbers, and to draw up model purchasing procedures and contracts. 
After years of effort on the part of our Acquisitions Section's Bookdealer- 
Library Relations Committee, led by Carl Jackson, we had a break- 
through this year. Funds were obtained, and a study is being undertaken 
in conjunction with the National League of Cities. 

Another important step to improve relations with the world of book 
publishing and distribution was taken this year, with the setting up of a 
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joint committee of RTSD and the American Book Publishers' Council. 
This affords a ground for discussion of problems at the working level. 
Crowded agenda, heated argument, and better understanding of our mu- 
tual interests have characterized the meetings held thus far, and there 
is every indication that this will be one of our most useful committees. 
In conference programs given by both the Acquisitions and the Serials 
sections in New York, representatives of the various types of publishers 
and subscription agents gave librarians an insight into their services. The 
need lor better understanding of the selection and acquisition process, 
and the education of both librarians and those in the book trade, will be 
of continuing concern to us. 

The movement in the direction of centralized processing seems to 
gain momentum, while, with few exceptions, those engaged in the move- 
ment have been too busy to engage in research or publish careful studies 
of their operations for the use of others. As a first step, our Regional Proc- 
essing Committee has drawn up a list of existing centers. A list of school 
systems with centralized processing has been prepared for the School 
Library Technical Services Committee. A discussion group, formed this 
year, will enable directors of processing centers to meet and talk over 
their problems. Much needs to be done to stimulate the publications of 
cost and operation studies in dris field. Recent evidence of growing in- 
terest in centralized processing for academic libraries indicates the need 
of collecting information about operations of this kind. Another interest- 
ing and significant development has been the rise of a number of com- 
mercial processing firms. Some of the processing services have urged that 
ALA set standards in their field. This year we obtained funds to survey 
existing services, and plans are to maintain an up-to-date directory of 
those giving evidence of good service. 

ALA has not always realized its latent power to set standards which 
may be useful to libraries and those who supply their materials and 
equipment. An instance of successful achievement of this kind was fur- 
nished this year when a committee was appointed at the request of the Li- 
brary Technology Project (now Program) that we recommend to a manu- 
facturer a standard library typewriter keyboard. After consultation with 
manufacturers and libraries of various sizes and kinds, and working 
closely with the Library of Congress, this Committee completed its assign- 
ment in a short time and produced a keyboard which should be of wide 
usefulness. ALA standards for several types of libraries are now under- 
going revision. RTSD has appointed a committee to review the techni- 
cal services aspects of such standards as are proposed. 

Urgent as are the demands from libraries for help in justifying their 
budgets — a demand satisfied only in part by the admirable library ma- 
terials price indexes provided by one of our committees — it comes as no 
surprise to thoughtful persons to learn that there has been no break- 
through as yet in providing cost figures for technical services. (When the 
little men arrive from Mars, I expect their first question to be, "How 
much does it cost to catalog a book?") Our Cost Committee is working on 
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a bibliography of recent cost studies in the various areas of the technical 
services. A critical evaluation of such studies should be the next step. 

Difficult though it may be, it would seem that a uniform system of 
record-keeping for technical services in various kinds and sizes of libraries 
is not beyond the capacity of the human mind. Libraries should know 
what statistics to keep. We should be able to provide them with a list of 
clearly-defined terms for their complex materials and operations. A li- 
brary should be able to compare its costs at intervals, under varying 
conditions. It is, of course, in estimating the quality factors of library 
services that most difficulties are encountered. The danger of using sta- 
tistics to compare one library's achievement with another's has caused 
some of the best and ablest persons in technical services to refuse to keep 
records which might be misused. The LAD Committee on Statistics for 
Technical Services has limited itself to the study of statistics for internal 
use only. Nevertheless, the stubborn hope persists that comparable cost 
figures can be obtained for libraries of the same size and kind. Perhaps the 
time has come to give up our amateur efforts and search for funds to have 
a long, comprehensive job done by experts. 

Radically improved methods of reproducing library materials have 
already upset long-established patterns for interlibrary loans. An im- 
mediate need is for a simplified method of payments. More menacing 
there looms what may be a veritable revolution, leading to the overturn 
of the whole structure of book publishing and distribution as we know 
it today. This prospect makes imperative that our Copying Methods (soon 
to become the Reproduction of Library Materials) Section continue to be 
led by men of experience and vision. 

Several papers in this anniversary number of LRTS will sing the 
praises of our Cataloging and Classification Section in this year which 
saw the culmination of more than a decade's labors to produce a new 
Catalog Code. Let the Executive Secretary add her voice to the chorus, 
and emphasize, as an inspiration to others, the vitality of a group which, 
even as it received congratulations on the Code, was receiving the grate- 
ful thanks of librarians for the splendid Institute on the Use of the Li- 
brary of Congress Classification. Now, without pausing for rest, it is go- 
ing forward to grapple with that other major problem, subject headings. 

The value of discussion groups, except to those taking part in them, 
has been questioned; but in my opinion the action of die Serials Section 
this year in setting the wheels in motion for groups of serials librarians 
to talk over their special and vexing problems deserves our commendation. 

If I had three wishes for RTSD, as we go into our second decade, the 
first would be to have the advertising, production, and circulation of our 
journal, indeed all ALA periodicals, handled at Headquarters by a cen- 
tral office. LRTS, the pride of our Division, pre-eminent among library 
journals, has been given an inordinate amount of volunteer help through 
the years and needs assistance. Its editing, of course, must always be a la- 
bor of love. 

Secondly, I should wish for better communication with our regional 
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groups. From the standpoint of the Executive Secretary, visiting the 
groups, taking part in their meetings, engaging in endless discussions in 
the halls, is a constant source of valuable insights and ideas. But we 
should be more useful to them and they to us. I am confident that the 
new Committee appointed by the Board to study the situation will come 
up with a solution. 

The third? I'd wish that we might have our presidents serve for two 
years, as Wesley Simonton is doing. What joy, to have a president who 
knows the ropes! 

What a year! In spite of all the frustrations, the wide gap between 
what needs to be done, and what one can do, what a satisfaction to work 
with people one admires, on a job that is worth doing! 



Computer-Aided Centralized Cataloging 
at the National Library of Medicine* 

Irvin J. Weiss, Formerly Head 
Research and Development Section 
Information Systems Division 
and 

Emilie V. Wiggins, Head 
Cataloging Section 
Technical Services Division 
National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 



Introduction 

AT THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, the application 
of MEDLARS (Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval System) 
to the production of centrally-prepared catalog copy for books in the 
field of the medical sciences was defined as a "primary objective" as early 
as 1961. Through intensive systems work, an interim cataloging module 
has been developed for the MEDLARS system. This module became op- 
erational in January ig66. With its realization, the National Library 
of Medicine has achieved a computer-produced cataloging output of a 
typographic quality well in advance of anything yet attained. 1 

This latest achievement is based on a long-standing tradition of 
cataloging and indexing the published literature of the medical sciences. 



* Editor's Note: Because this article has been in the publishing cycle several months 
(prolonged in this magazine because of space shortage as well as being a quarterly 
publication), the authors have asked that the reader be alerted to the fact that NLM 
has modified some of the procedures described here, particularly in regard to produc- 
ing the monthly catalog. 
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in 1880 the first volume of the Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General's Office, United States Army was published by John 
Shaw Billings. In 1955 the last volume of this monumental series appeared. 
The Index-Catalogue constituted one of the great American book 
catalogs, as well as an index to medical literature contained in jour- 
nals, ft was discontinued because of enormous backlogs and consequent 
lagging coverage of current material. 

The Current List of Medical Literature first appeared in 1941. As its 
name indicated, it was current. However, "medical literature" was used 
narrowly, for the index was to a limited number of journals only. The 
List grew into the present Index Medicus which indexes more than 175,- 
000 journal articles a year from more than 2,400 titles. 

When the National Library of Medicine initiated MEDLARS, it was 
originally planned to publish citations representing its cataloging in In- 
dex Medicus. This publication was to serve as the only book-form record 
of NLM cataloging. However, feasibility studies soon made it clear that 
inherent restrictions on die number and types of citations that could be 
thus published would prevent NLM from fulfilling its traditional catalog- 
ing obligations to other medical libraries. Moreover, technical limita- 
tions existing in the MEDLARS programs would not permit the pub- 
lishing of citations in acceptable form, with complete entries and cross 
references. In October 1963, therefore, a decision was made to postpone 
the inclusion of book entries in Index Medicus. 

This decision left die users of NLM publications still dependent, for 
citations to books and monographs, on the National Library of Medicine 
Catalog. This publication had been initiated in 1948 by the then Army 
Medical Library, which had contracted with the Library of Congress to 
produce the Army Medical Library Catalog (later the National Li- 
brary of Medicine Catalog) as a supplement to the Library of Congress 
Catalog. This was a photo-offset reproduction of cards (for books and 
new serial titles) produced each year from citations prepared by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine catalogers. 

In February 1964, a systems analyst from the Data Processing Division 
(reorganized into the Information Systems Division, September 30, 19(15) 
was assigned to review all Technical Services Division operations, in or- 
der to develop a general computer system for the Division. To gain time 
for systems development, a decision was made to publish through the Li- 
brary of Congress a 1960-65 sexennial catalog instead of the usual quin- 
quennial, and to discontinue the present method of producing cards and 
book catalogs after the calendar year 1965, when the new system would 
take over. 

The new biweekly Current Catalog is now providing a useful acqui- 
sitions tool to the biomedical librarian. It also makes available timely 
and authoritative cataloging information for those librarians who use 
the NLM cataloging system. The quarterly and annual cumulations re- 
place the National Library of Medicine Catalog and provide a compact in- 
dex and bibliographic guide to the monographic biomedical literature. 
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Systems Analysis 

Preliminary to the design of any new system is a detailed study of 
existing procedures. The study of the Technical Services Division in- 
cluded interviews, observations, and collection of data within each of the 
Division's four Sections (Selection 8c Searching, Acquisitions, Cataloging, 
and Catalog Maintenance). The information was recorded and organized, 
and flowcharts depicting the manual work flow were developed. 

Visits to other libraries were arranged in order to study methods of 
selection, acquisition, and cataloging. The medical libraries at Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Washington University, the Library at Florida Atlan- 
tic University, and the Library of Congress were visited. 

Consultants from other libraries were asked to offer critical commen- 
tary on the systems study and to suggest ways in which NLM could serve 
the medical library community. 

This part of the study was completed in September 1964. 

System Design 

A computer system design (see Exhibit A) linking the phases of selec- 
tion, citation searching, acquisitions, cataloging, and serial record-keep- 
ing was completed in October 1965. The Library assigned first priority to 
the cataloging phase: The Interim Catalog Module (ICM). (See Ex- 
hibit B) The term Interim was chosen because implementation of the 
full system for the Technical Services Division was expected to change 
the Interim Catalog Module. 

The Interim Catalog Module produces: 

(1) The National Library of Medicine Current Catalog, published bi- 
weekly, with quarterly and annual cumulations. (See Exhibit C. The 
catalog is available through the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

(2) Catalog cards for NLM. (See Exhibit D.) 

Express Acquisitions and Cataloging Bulletin 

The annual book catalog published since 1948, by the National Li- 
brary of Medicine in cooperation with the Library of Congress is im- 
practical as a current acquisition and cataloging tool for other medical 
libraries. The National Library of Medicine staff began to consider the 
feasibility of an "express acquisitions and cataloging service," utilizing 
its existing machine capabilities. In September 1965, the Medical Library 
Association distributed a questionnaire to its members to determine how 
such a publication could best be prepared to meet their needs and prefer- 
ences. 

The Chief of the Technical Services Division met with all major 
medical publishers in the United States and with several foreign pub- 
lishers, to discuss the Library's plan. The publishers agreed informally 
to send review copies of new books in return for publishing their list- 
ings in the express-service bulletin. 
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On January 14, 1966, the Library began biweekly publication of the 
National Library of Medicine Current Catalog. It is a list (by author) 
giving a complete unit record of books and journals published within the 
last 3 years and acquired by the Library. The unit record includes field 
code identifiers, author, title, imprint, collation, series note (if any), de- 
scriptive notes, call number, tracings, and price (if available) in the 
following format: 

Showers, Mary Jane C Laboratory 
manual and study guide for anatomy and 
physiology (by) Mary Jane C. Showers (and) 
Edwin Dale. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1966 1 v. 
(loose-leaf) illus. 

1. Anatomy - laboratory manuals 2. Physiology - 
laboratory manuals I. Dale, Edwin II. Title 
QS 25 S523L 1966 Cit. No. 531 

Added entries include only author, title, imprint, call number and ci- 
tation number in the following format: 
Dale, Edwin 

Showers, Mary Jane C Laboratory 
manual and study guide for anatomy and 
physiology (by) Mary Jane C. Showers (and) 
Edwin Dale. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1966 
QS 25 S523L 1966 Cit. No. 531 

Each biweekly issue includes a directory of all publishers represented, 
a list of volumes added to monographic sets previously cataloged, and 
reprints of material already in the Library's collection. 

The biweeklies are cumulated in four quarterly publications, con- 
taining a subject section in addition to the name section. Citations in 
the subject section are shortened like those for added entries. 

Operating System 

The production of catalog cards and book catalogs is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the National Library of Medicine's Technical Services 
Division (TSD) and the Information Systems Division (ISD). The cata- 
logers' contribution is much the same as it has been, only now the re- 
cording of the traditional information is in machine readable form. 

Entries for both the biweekly and quarterly publications are in ac- 
cordance with current ALA rules, with a few exceptions: only the 
Roman alphabet is used; titles in non-Roman alphabets are cited in 
transliterated forms only; titles in Oriental languages are translated. 

Input data sheets (See Exhibit E), prepared by the catalogers, are 
collected once a day by ISD and typed in the form of hard copy and 
punched paper tape. The hard copies are visually proofread. The cor- 
rected hard copies are returned to the input typists for correction of 
punched paper tape. 
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Original paper tapes and correction paper tapes are spliced together. 
The correction paper tapes must always accompany the original 
punched paper tapes in the same input run to be properly processed by 
the computer. 

The first six computer programs 2 of the MEDLARS input module 3 ' 4 
have been modified to include cataloging data. The modified programs 
(referred to as the input submodule 4 ) edit the citations, convert medical 
subject headings from English descriptors to their computer-coded equiv- 
alents, and incorporate all daily transactions on an Interim Catalog 
Module transaction tape. 

Citations are checked within the computer for certain types of error. 
Fields (authors, titles, etc.) incompatible with the input submodule, 
with the exception of the subject headings field, cause the entire citation 
to be rejected. If subject headings are incorrect, the history update sub- 
module accepts the citation with the qualification that a "no-catalog 
card" flag is generated for that citation. This means that no catalog 
cards will be generated for the citation until file maintenance is per- 
formed to correct the erroneous subject headings on the citation. All 
rejected citations are listed with the following information: citation num- 
ber, sequence number, and reason for rejection. 

All citations on the ICM daily transaction tape, divided into main 
and sub-records for editing purposes, are sorted and merged into a unit 
record by die history update submodule. Each citation is assigned a se- 
quential number by the computer and is then merged into the cumu- 
lated catalog file (history), thus the cumulated catalog file is in order 
by citation number. As daily transactions are merged into the history file, 
each citation is checked for a "generate catalog card" flag. Those cita- 
tions containing this flag are copied on the card print file. The card 
expand submodule is responsible for producing a complete set of cards. 
Each citation is expanded by as many tracing's as are contained within 
the entry. 

Except for the omission of price information, the card is approxi- 
mately the same as that in the book catalog. The format is that of a tra- 
ditional catalog card with appropriate indentations, call number in left 
corner, and separate lines for each field where needed. All cards are unit 
cards, with added entry headings at the top of the card. Cards for the Sub- 
ject Catalog have the specific subject heading in bold-face type instead 
o£ its appearing at the top of die card; this is a substitute for NLM's 
former practice of underlining tracings in red. All output produced by 
the interim cataloging module is prepared by the Photon-goo computer 
phototypesetter GRACE (an acronym for Graphic ^rts Composing .Equip- 
ment). 

Catalog card records are formatted on photographic paper for each 
card image, in 6-point upper- and lower-case font. The paper is then 
developed, inspected, and microfilmed. After developing the microfilm, 
the citations are enlarged to 8-point size and reproduced on the Xerox 
Copyfto machine. The cards are then cut to size, hole-punched, and 
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Scotland. Dept. of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Fisher. Leonard Reginald. Vitamin A, 
carotenolds and total lipids In the livers of some 
elasmobranchs. Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery 
Off. 1964 

QU 167 F534v 1964 Clt. No. 167 

Scott-Brown, Walter Graham, ed. Diseases of the 
ear, nose and throat, ed. by W. G. Scott-Brown 
[et al.]. 2d ed. Washington, Butterworth, 
1965. 2 v. Ulus. 
1. Otorhlnolaryngology 

.WV 100 S431d 1965 Clt No. 535 

Price: 70 00 

ndnlkn pro idrayotnlckon vyrobu, Praha. 
.„ovak pharmaceutical Industry. {Editor: 
Nayrttlll 2d ed. Praha, Spofa [1B6S] 

J. Catalogs, Drug - Czech Qialovtkli 2. Drug 
mdufltTj 1 1 Nftvmtlj, Karel. ed. 11. Title 

QV 772 3«7c 3flfl-5 CU. No. 56 

Seattle District Dental Society. Journal. 
[Seattle] 196 v. lllus., ports. 
1. Dentistry - period. I. Title: Journal of 
Seattle District Dental Society 
Wl SE182 Clt. No. 35 

Selbutsu kagaku jlten. [Encyclopedia of 
biological sciences, ed. by Masuo Usui, et al. 
Tokyo, Mlmlzu Shobo, 1956] xxvl, 474 p. lllus. 
1. Biology • encyc. I. Usui, Masuo, ed 
QH 13 S457 1956 Clt. N 



Clt. No. 165 



QH 

Selverd, Charles Edward, 1913- Chemistry 

for medical technologists. 2d ed. [by] Wllma L. 

White [and] Sam Frankel. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1965. xtv, 430 p. Ulus. 

1. Chemistry, Analytical 2. Technology, Medical 

I. White, Wllma L II. Title 

QD 75 S462c 1965 Clt. No. 17 



Sheppe, Joseph H 



1924- 



Orthodontlcs. [n.p.l cl965. 273 p. lllus , port. 
I. Title 

Clt. No 422 

Shevchenko Scientific Society (U. S ) Papers, no 
19 

Lyslak, Roman. Role of non-thyroxlne 
proteln-bound-iodlne In Idiopathic erythema 



multiforme. New York, 
WB 150 L994r 1961 



Clt. No. 455 



Shojl, Hlkarn. SumaJ to kankyo no elselgaku. 
[Sanitation In housing and environment. Tokyo, 
Koselkan, 1964] 1, 6, 419 p. Ulus. First 
published 1962. 

1. Environmental Health 2. Housing 
3. Sanitation 

WA 670 S559s 1962 Clt. No. 253 




No. 273 



Showers, Mary Jane C Laboratory 
manual and study guide for anatomy and 
physiology [by] Mary Jane C. Showers [and] 
Edwin Dale. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1966— 1 1 



(loose-leaf) Ulus. 
1. Anatomy • laboratory manuals 

laboratory manuals I. Dale, Ed 

QS 25 S523L 1966 Clt. No. 531 



2. Physiology • 
t. Dale, Edwin . II. Title 



Nikolai Nlkolaevlch, 1806- 
koji/errrtUsit* pop^aicbi 



vcprouin allergM I reak 
orraalxma prt mdonrinn 
drujrUth pa^lotE^Hrtklkh 

Tnliy dokUadov. [N N 
Kiev, ZdQTov'e. 1«4. 
QW 900 Nzmu 1B64 



Clt. No 414 



The skin and gut In disease. 
Wormsley, Kenneth Geoffrey. The skin and gut 
In disease. London, Pitman [1964] 

Clt, No. 501 



WI 143 W928s 1964 



Skin bacteria and their role In Infection 
Malbach, Howard Ira, 1929- ed. Skin 

bacteria and their role In Infection editors: 
Howard I. Malbach [and] Gavin HUdtck-Smlth 
New York, McGraw-Hill, [cl965] 



£blarafr, David, 131:?- ed. Symposium on 
radiologic <OC L hn3qLii.-'£ J Jn the detection Of primary 
and meUsEdtEc cancer. Ph I ll delphla , SaUndOr&, 
1W5. viii 390 j> Ulus.. ports. ■ Radiologic 
cltnlCS Of North America. V. 3, n.0. 3} 
1. Neoplasm* - diagnosis I. Title II. TftJe: 

s deiecticr. c-f primary 

""^ai, No. 467 

Smeltzer, Clarence Harry, 1900- 
Psychologlcal evaluations In nursing education. 
New York, Macmlllan [19651 xll. 249 p. lllus 
1. Education, Nursing 2. Psychology, 
Educational I. Title 

WY 18 S638p 1965 Clt. No. 225 

Smithsonian Institution 
BlalynitskU-Blruua, Aleksef Andreevich, 1864-1936. 
Arthrogastrlc arachnids of Caucasia. Pt. 1: 
Scorpions. Jerusalem, Israel Program for 
Scientific Translations, 1964. 
QX 469 B576c 1961 Clt. No. 141 

Smithsonian Institution 
Ushakov, Pavel Vladimlrovlch. Polychaeta of 
the Far Eastern seas of the U. S. S. R. chief 
editor: E. N. Pavlovskiy Jerusalem, Israel 
Program for Scientific Translations, 1965. 
QX 451 U85p 1965 Clt. No. 214 

Lo Smog. 1958- Torino, Lega ita liana per 

la lotta contro fuml, esalazlonl e rumorl. 
v. lllus. Issued 1958 as supplement to 
Audlotecnlca. 

1. Air Pollution - period. I. Lega ltallana contro 

fuml e rumorl II. Title: 

Audlotecnlca. Supplement 

Wl SM458 Clt. No. 151 

Sock- dad do A ncs tesl ologla de B^enoB Aires 
innar^so Arg«nt|£4f St AntttcflDlufrfa. 9th, 
flucnoK Aires, ma. Actaa. Bui^n Aires 



SoerLeta ltallana dl 
Cddviiuo naj 
medicament!. 
MUCcliL MM4] 
" " R5l>5fl bv 



fAUl] 



slrlti del 
Hodena, 



Soil mlcrobloEoi 



WR 220 M217s 1965 



Clt. No. 360 



ser.3 v.14 fase.2 1964 Clt. No. M? 
biology. 

m,.».. u .d h Sclman Abraham. 1888* Soil 

Solera, Raymond Ell. I £84- «d r 
AHdcrlon h MIlci HarrUon, lttlO- Upper 
eKLremlllea orthotics, written and Illustrated by 
Miles H- Anderson. Ed. by Raymond E. 
Jjoliarft. Technical consultants: John J Bray [et 
al ] Springfield. 111., Thomas [elftfl&l 
WE 172 qA»6f 1965 Clt- Wo. 217 

Sonnedecker, Glenn. The rise of drug 
manufacture In America [Atlanta, Emory 
University, 1965] 15 p. Reprinted from the 
Emory University Quarterly, v. 21, 1985. 
1. Drug Industry - hist. I. Title II. Title: 
Drug manufacture In America 
QV 711 AA1 S6r 1965 Clt. No. 255 

Sonolet, Jacqueline 
Entretlens de Blchat, Paris. Medeclns 
alchlmlstes. [Exposition a] La Salpetrlere, Paris, 
27 septembre - 5 octobre 1964. [Catalogue etahli 

Sar Jacqueline Sonolet] [Paris, 1964] 
D 11 E61m 1984 Clt. No. 212 

South Africa. Bureau of Standards. Standard 
specifications for pharmaceutical products. 
[Pretoria], 195 1 v. (loose-leaf) 

1. Drugs 

QV 771 S726s Clt. No. 173 

South Africa. Commission of Inquiry into High 
Cost of Medical Services and Medicines. 
Report. Pretoria, 1962. lv, 235 p. lllus. R. 
P. no. 59/1962. 

1. Costs and Cost Analysis 2 Economics, 
Medical - Africa, South 

W 74 S726r 1962 Clt. No. 127 

South Africa. Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Pensions 

South Africa. Interdepartmental Committee of 
Inquiry Into the Treatment of the Alcoholic. 

Report. [Pretoria, 1963] 

HV 5301.S6 S726 1963 Clt. No. 72 
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returned to the Catalog Maintenance Section for manual card finishing 
and filing in the Library's card catalog. 

To produce a biweekly list the coded equivalents for subject headings 
are converted back to natural language. The citations are expanded by 
the number of added entries in each unit record. Only those citations 
flagged for the designated two-week period appear in any one biweekly 
Current Catalog. The biweekly list is printed onto photographic film 
which is developed, cut, inspected, and forwarded to a commercial 
printer, working under contract to the Government Printing Office. 

To produce a quarterly cumulated catalog, the coded equivalents 
for subject headings are converted, as for the biweekly list, to English 
subject headings. An additional use is made of them in the cumula- 
tions, however. Subject headings are used to format and sequence cita- 
tions for the Subject Section. Citations are expanded for added entries 
and for author cross-references. The quarterly cumulated lists are gen- 
erated first onto positive GRACE film, which is then developed, cut, and 
inspected, and shipped to a commercial printer. 

As the catalog cards, the biweekly list, or one of the cumulated cata- 
logs are inspected, other errors may be detected. Any corrections needed 
for these citations are noted on correction data sheets. Corrections are 
made on the cards themselves, as was done in the past, or a new card 
set can be generated. In either case, the machine record in the Cumu- 
lated Catalog File is corrected. 

Throughput time for the catalog card is three days, measured from 
the time the catalog master is forwarded to the Input Section to the re- 
turn of the catalog cards to the Catalog Maintenance Section. Throughput 
time for the biweekly is two work weeks measured from when the Cur- 
rent Catalog is produced by the computer, through the printing and 
mailing stages by the Government Printing Office. Throughput time 
for the cumulations varies from 17 work days for the first quarterly to 
43 work days for the annual. The same measure used for the Current 
Catalog is applicable here. 

Unit Record Sorting by Computer 

Sorting rules and their implementation are important in the prepara- 
tion of the biweekly list and the quarterly cumulated publications. In 
general, if the filing sequence is to be different from the entry ap- 
pearing on the title page, the cataloger must assign a sort entry; other- 
wise, the computer makes the assignment. The sort entry is typed in 
upper case without punctuation or diacritical marks (including paren- 
theses or brackets). The rules for formation of sort authors are as fol- 
lows: 

Ru l e x - All punctuation, if immediately followed by a space (e.g. 
Brown, John), is truncated (e.g. BROWN JOHN). 

Rule 2. A punctuation mark not immediately followed by a space 
(e.g. Roche-Organon . . .) substitutes "AA" (e.g. ROCHEAAORGANON 
. . .) for the mark. 
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Rule 3. The apostrophe (') and all diacritical marks are exceptions 
to Rule 1. The field to be printed (e.g. Presidents . . .) reflects the fol- 
lowing sorted version: PRESIDENTS . . . 

Rule 4. Spaces between words (e.g. National Library of Medicine), 

excepting Rules 1 & 2, are converted to "AA" (e.g. NATIQNALAALI- 
BRARYAAOFAAMEDICINE). 

The table below illustrates the responsibility for and the assignment 
of sort entries: 



Responsibility 

Print Name 5 Assignment oj for Assignment 

Sort Name oj Sort Name 

Cataloger Computer 

1. Jones, John Paul JONES JOHN AAPAUL X 

2. Smith, Robert W SMITH ROBERT AAW X 

3. St. John, James SAINTAAJOHN JAMES X 

4. Saint John, James SAINTAAJOHN JAMES X 

5. McArthur, Thomas MACARTHUR THOMAS X 

6. MacArther, Thomas MACARTHER THOMAS X 

7. Douste-Blazy, L DOUSTEAABLAZY L X 

8. Lopez Mateos, Jose LOPEZAAMATEOS JOSE X 

9. American Medical AMERICANAAMEDICALAA 

Association ASSOCIATION X 

10. CH'IU, Mao-liang CHIU MAOAALIANG X 

n. el-Ebrashy, Naguib EBRASHY NAGUIB X 

12. U. S. Senate« UNITED AASTATESAASENATE X 

13. U.S.S.R UNIONAAOFAASOVIETAA 

SOCIALISTAAREPUBLICS X 



The machine Unit Record is sorted in the following sequence: 

(1) Major key — identification number indicating the publication (In- 
dex Medicus, Current Catalog, etc.). 

(2) First intermediate key — format number denoting the section of the 
publication (name or subject). 

(3) Second intermediate key — main entry (the first 80 characters, ex- 
cluding initial articles). 

(4) Third intermediate key — title (the first 80 characters, excluding 
initial articles). 

(5) Minor key — editions statement (eight characters). 

The sort criteria for the added entry record are the same major 
and first intermediate keys as listed under the unit record sort descrip- 
tion. The second intermediate key is the added entry; the third intermedi- 
ate key is the main entry; and the minor key is the title. 

The cross reference record consists of the author's alternate name, 
the word "see" or "see also" and his name as established. Its sort criteria 
are the same major key and first intermediate key as above. The minor 
key is the alternate name (the first 80 characters, excluding initial ar- 
ticles). 
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The Subject Section consists only of citations by subject; their format 
is much like that of the added entry record. Sort criteria for the subject 
record are again the same major and first intermediate keys as above. The 
second intermediate key is the subject heading, the third, the sub- 
heading, and the fourth, the main entry. The minor key is the title. 

Hardware 

In order to meet the speed and volume requirements of the system, 
the MEDLARS assembly of automatic data processing equipment is em- 
ployed. This includes: 

(1) Punched paper tape typewriters for conversion of basic data to ma- 
chine-usable form. 

(2) Honeywell-800 digital computer with seven magnetic tape units for 
editing, sorting, compressing, merging, and formatting data for subse- 
quent printing. 

(3) Honeywell-200 digital computer to control the input/output func- 
tions for the Honeywell-800 computer, with the following components: 

(a) Card Reader which reads 800 cards a minute, and is used to 
process maintenance changes, 

(b) Paper Tape Reader, which processes all daily input unit records 
at the rate of 600 characters per second. 

(c) Two Tape Drives for half-inch magnetic tape. These are IBM- 
compatible and can be used independendy or as part of the 
Honeywell-800 system. They read and write characters at the rate 
of 20,000 a second. 

(d) High Speed Printer, to print program assemblies and demand 
search results at the rate of 600 or 900 a minute, as needed. 

(e) Card Punch which generates 250 cards a minute. 

(4) GRACE (Graphic Arts Composing Equipment), an optical printer 
converting computer output into high-quality photo copy. 

(5) Film Processor for automatically developing film from GRACE, thus 
producing a photo master which can be used directly for the burning of 
printing plates. 

Modifications under Consideration 

The following additional functions are being considered for the In- 
terim Catalog Module: 

(1) Separate catalog card processing for cross references, added entries, 
and subjects. (At present, an entire new card set has to be generated to 
obtain one new card.) 

(2) Keeping of statistics for each cataloger by machine. (Presently sta- 
tistics are maintained manually by the cataloger,) 

(3) Addition of Library of Congress call number and subject headings 
for each citation. 

(4) Computer-generated list of publishers for the biweekly (now pre- 
pared manually). 
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(5) Subject cross references in quarterly publication. (At present, sub- 
ject cross references are not used.) 

(6) Catalog card service for other libraries. 

System Testing 

The cataloging staff was given the newly-designed catalog masters 
four months prior to the ICM systems test (November 1965). Each cata- 
loger was responsible for duplicating daily on the new master the cata- 
loging effort for one title. These masters were then forwarded to the In- 
put Section, ISD, for practice typing, proofreading, and correction. In 
this manner the exposure to the new system was gradual, more deliberate, 
and better oriented to a parallel systems test. Its purpose was to reveal 
system and programming errors that could not otherwise be discovered 
before the Module became operational. The systems test ended in the 
latter part of December 1965. In that time period, the Interim Cata- 
log Module had simulated several thousand catalog cards, several bi- 
weeklies and quarterlies, one Index Medicus, and several demand 
searches. 

The Interim Catalog Module represents further mechanization of li- 
brary operations at the National Library of Medicine. As its name im- 
plies, the Interim Catalog Module, which became operational in January 
1966, is but a small part of the total system for technical services. As 
money and resources are made available to the project, new concepts 
in library technology will be developed. We believe the products gen- 
erated by the system will provide material assistance to other libraries 
for acquisitions and cataloging of biomedical literature. 

REFERENCES 

1. Strauss, Victor. The Printing Industry. Washington, D. C, Printing Industries of 
America, Inc. [in press] Chapter 2, Section 6: "Computerized Composition." 

2. A program is a sequence of steps or coded instructions that are to be executed by the 
computer to solve a given problem. 

3. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Public Health Service. The 
MEDLARS Story at the National Library of Medicine. Washington, 1963. p. 18. 

4. A module may be divided into sub-modules, which, in turn, may be divided into 
programs. 

5. German names containing umlauts are automatically assigned by the computer. 

6. In the case of the initials U. S., filing will automatically be done as UNITED 
STATES unless a sort name is input (see example 13). If a sort name were not input 
in example 13, filing would be under UNITEDAASTATES S R. 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

The International Business Machines Corporation has issued a ad edition 
(compiled and edited by Charles F. Balz and Richard H. Stanwood) of Litera- 
ture on Infomation Retrieval and Machine Translation. 

The 2d edition is actually a supplement to the first (issued in November 
1962) and gives an additional 3800 references. 

Copies are available through IBM offices. 
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Processing Costs for Science Monographs 
in the Columbia University Libraries 



Paul J. Fasana 
Assistant Coordinator of Cataloging 

and 
James E. Fall 
Assistant Head of Acquisitions 
Columbia University Libraries, New York 

Introduction 



PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING MONOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
in the Columbia University Libraries Science Division have been 
studied in detail. The Columbia University Libraries Science Division 
comprises nine physically-separated libraries, each of which is responsible 
for selecting and maintaining its collection. Acquisitions and cataloging 
for these libraries are done centrally in the general library. 

This study of science monographs is part of a larger study whose ob- 
ject is to ascertain where (if at all) and how data processing techniques 
might be introduced to increase the overall operating efficiency of the Li- 
brary. 

The study was conducted as follows: 

(1) Routines for selection, acquisitions, and cataloging were described to 
establish the general patterns of work, material, and data flow. 

(2) Major activities in the work flow were identified and flowcharted. 

(3) Types of personnel used in each activity were specified. 

(4) Files were analyzed and measured. 

(5) Processing forms were indentified and their data requirements an- 
alyzed. 

(6) Processing quantities were measured. 

(7) Processing times and costs were computed. 

One of the purposes of this study was to establish with some degree of pre- 
cision the efficiency and cost of current procedures so that a basis for com- 
parison would be available for any future system changes. 
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Processing costs and times are here presented for newly-purchased 
science monographs in a large university library. Comparable studies 
were recently published for a group of public libraries 1 and for a me- 
dium-sized university research library. 2 

Data for the charts were gathered in two ways: by timing stated sam- 
ples (e.g. file two batches of 20 cards each), or by approximating unit 
costs per title for activities not directly involved in processing materials 
through the cycle (e.g. catalog maintenance). 

When the unit cost of an activity could be found directly, samples of 
the activity as performed by the person usually assigned to it were timed. 
When only approximate unit costs could be found, the total cost of do- 
ing an activity during a stated period of time was calculated. The num- 
ber of units processed during this same time was also calculated and di- 
vided into the total cost to give a cost per unit (in this study, titles rather 
than physical volumes or orders). As a cross-check, the sample will be 
run again so that possible variations in work load because of time of year 
will be reduced. 

A reporting sheet was designed to record the data (see Appendix A). 
Measuring of samples was done during April and May, 1965. 

Explanation of the Tables 

Major activities (e,g, selection, acquisitions, etc.) are listed separately. 
Routines within an activity (e.g. order typing, invoice processing, etc.) 
are briefly described; types of personnel (P for Professional; C for cleri- 
cal), times, and cost figures for each routine are given. Cost figures are 
expressed in pennies per title. Time figures are given in minutes per 
title. Material costs are included where appropriate. 

In certain activities (e.g. selection) two cost figures are given. The 
second represents the cost of doing a routine within the context of the 
overall system, whereas the first represents the cost of doing a routine by 
itself. The second of these costs is used as the actual operating unit cost. 

Wherever alternate procedures are possible (e.g., card production 
costs) a weighted average, considering the percent of each type of pro- 
cessing, is given. (See footnote, Table A, for an explanation and example 
of method used to calculate weighted costs.) 

The unit time of an activity was calculated by dividing the time spent 
processing by the number of items processed. The median salary-per-min- 
ute for each job classification was calculated, using the Library's salary 
range for the period 1965/66. The unit cost of an activity was derived by 
multiplying the unit time by the median salary-per-minute of the classi- 
fication of the person doing that activity. Fringe benefits were included in 
the salary figures. Overhead costs were not considered. 

1. MacQuarrie, Catherine. "Cost Survey: Cost of Ordering, Cataloging and Prep- 
arations in Southern California Libraries." Library Resources ir Technical Services. 
6:337-350. Fall, 1962. 

2. Wynar, Don. "Cost Analysis in a Technical Services Division." Library Resources 
ir Technical Services. 7:312-326. Fall, 1963. 
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TABLE A 
Science Division Selection and Ordering 



Weighted 
Time 

Activity (min.) 



Weighted 
Cost? 



Actual 
Cost 

(0 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

P- 



(P) Scanning for selection .09 

(C) Searching 1.32 

(C) Preparation of book request 4 . 1 

(P) Science Division Head review . 2 
29 C-5.42 



1.2 
6.3 
14.8 
2.8 



34.5 
12.2 
14.8 
2.8 



(5. 



Book received ratio adjustment 



SUBTOTALS 



5.71 
n/a 



n/a 



25.1 



64.3 
87.4) 



1. SCANNING FOR SELECTION: Department librarians scan various media (pub- 
lishers' lists, bibliographies, Publishers' Weekly, etc.) and select items for searching. 
The weighted scan cost for the Division was found (i.sif). Since every item scanned 
does not result in the preparation of a book request, the unit scan cost was multiplied 
by a title scanned-title ordered ratio to get the actual cost per title. The scan-order 
ratio for the Division was 28.7; therefore the actual cost per title is 34.5^ (i-2^ X 28.7). 

2. SEARCHING: Items selected during scanning are searched in the department cata- 
logs and order files. The unit search cost for the whole Division is found (6.3^). Since 
every item searched does not result in the preparation of a book request, the unit 
search cost was multiplied by a title searched-title ordered ratio to get the actual cost 
per title ordered. The search-order ratio for the Division was 1.94; therefore the actual 
cost per title is 12.2^ (6.3^ x 1 -9i)- 

3. PREPARATION OF BOOK REQUEST SLIPS: Searched items are typed on two- 
part forms. 

4. SCIENCE DIVISION HEAD REVIEW: All book requests for the Science Division are 
reviewed by the head of the Division. 

5. BOOK RECEIVED RATIO: Because of duplication in another library and cancel- 
lation, only 75.2 percent of the books requested from Acquisitions ultimately result in 
the receipt of a book. The cost of processing the orders for those not received must be 
spread over the cost of those received. Therefore, the cost for departmental and some 
acquisitions activities must be multiplied by a books requested-books received ratio of 
1.32 (100 percent 75.2 percent). 64.3^ x 1 -3 2 gives an adjusted cost of 87.4^ per 
order. 



" The unit cost for each activity in Tables A and E varied among the nine libraries 
because of differences in routines and personnel. In order to determine actual costs for 
the entire Division, the following method was used. 

1. The number of book orders placed by each library during a one year period 
(May 1964-April 1965) was counted. Totals were added to give the number of Sci- 
ence Division orders for the year. 

2. Each library's percentage of the Division's total was computed. 

3. The cost of doing an activity in each library was calculated from the samples 
taken. 

4. To get the cost of an activity for the whole Division, the costs found in number 3 
were then averaged, using the percentages found in number 2 to weight the average 
so that each library's cost would count in proportion to its share of the total work 
done. 
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Following is an example of this averaging method. 

If A costs 10^ and represents 80 percent of the total activity and B costs 90^ and 
represents 20 percent of the total activity, then a simple average would be 50^ (10^ 4. 
90^ -h 2). Weighting is necessary to get the true average. 

10^ x 80 percent = 800 

90^ x 20 percent = 1800 

2600 100 percent = 26^. 



TABLE B I 



Acquisitions Searching and Ordering 









Actual 




Time 


Cost 


Cost 


Activity 


(min.) 


U) 


U) 


1. (P) Preliminary review by 








Acquisitions Head 


.13 


1.8 


2.4* 


2. Searching 






25.2- 


(P) 


2.19 


19.1 


(C) 


10.89 


56.1 


74. 1" 


3. (P) Acquisitions Head review 


.37 


5.2 


6.9» 


4. (P) Assignment of dealer 


.23 


2.2 


2.3" 


5. (C) Order typing 


1.39 


6.5 


6.7" 


6. (C) Distribution of multiple 








order form 


.89 


4.0 


4.2b 


7. (C) Filing of order form 


.65 


3.3 


3.4 b 


P-2.92 C-13.82 








SUBTOTALS 


16.74 


98.2 


125.2 



1. PRELIMINARY REVIEW BY HEAD OF ACQUISITIONS DIVISION: Book re- 
quests from Science Division are reviewed by the Head of Acquisitions and sorted to the 
appropriate order section (i.e. Book Order. Documents, etc.) 

2. ACQUISITIONS SEARCHING: Boob requests are sorted and assigned 10 clerical 
searchers by the Head of the Search Section. Requests are searched in the General Cata- 
log and the Order File. The Head of the Section reviews searching and sorts the re- 
quests into those which must he reviewed again by the Head of Acquisitions (41 per- 
cent of items searched) and those which can be sent directly to Book Order (59 per- 
cent). 

3. ACQUISITIONS HEAD REVIEW: Searched book requests are reviewed hy the 
Acquisitions Head and sent either for ordering (37.2 percent of the 41 percent returned 
from Searching) or returned to the department library for further action (62.8 percent 
of the 41 percent returned from Searching). The unit cost is computed by multiplying 
the unit cost of reviewing an item (4.7^) by 2.7. the ratio of items reviewed to items 
ordered. This produces a cost of iz.7<f per item reviewed which is multiplied by 4> per- 
cent (the percent of total items reviewed) in order to spread the cost of this second re- 
view over all items ordered. 

4. ASSIGNMENT OF DEALER: The Head of the Book Order Section assigns a dealer 
to each request and distributes the requests to typists for order typing. 

5. ORDER-FORM TYPING: The typist types a nine-part multiple order form. 

6. DISTRIBUTION OF ORDER FORMS: Order forms are proofread, corrected, burst, 
and sorted. Envelopes are typed and orders sent out. 
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<j. FILING OF ORDER FORM: The Order-File copies of the order forms are filed 
into the Order File. 

* See number 5, Table A. 

b 3.7 percent of the orders placed are cancelled. Because the cost of processing this 
3.7 percent must be spread over the cost of the 96.3 percent that are received, the unit 
costs of these activities are multiplied by 1.038 to get the actual cost. 



TABLE B II 



Receipt of Materials and Processing of Invoices 







Time 


Cost 




Activity 


(min.) 


(i) 


1. 


(C) Accessioning 


3.3 


14.9 


2. 


(P) Review of new invoices 


.04 


.4 


3. 


(C) Preliminary invoice routines 


.41 


1.8 


4. 


(C) Processing of invoices 


1.55 


7.0 


5. 


(P) Signing and review of invoices 


.09 


.9 


6. 


(C) Final invoice routines 


.35 


1.6 


P- 


.13 C-5.61 








SUBTOTALS 


5.74 


26.6 



1. ACCESSIONING: Books are compared with the original order form. Receipt of the 
item is noted in the Order File and the Order Book. Accessioning routines vary depend- 
ing on how the item was ordered, either from a jobber (67.5 percent) or non-jobber 
(32.5 percent). Jobber items take 2.75 min. per item and cost 12.4^. Non-jobber items 
take 4.48 min. per item and cost 20.2^. The unit cost for accessioning is computed by 
taking the weighted average of these two figures. 

2. REVIEW OF NEW INVOICES: The Head of Book Order reviews new invoices. The 
unit time per review is computed by dividing the number of items on the invoices re- 
viewed into the time spent reviewing. The time per item is then multiplied by 27.5 per- 
cent since only non-jobber orders and continuation orders receive this review. 

3. PRELIMINARY INVOICE ROUTINES: Three copies of the invoice are stapled 
to a Columbia invoice form; record of receipt of material is searched for. The unit time 
is computed by dividing the number of items on the invoices processed into the time 
spent processing. 

4. PROCESSING OF INVOICES: Vendor's arithmetic is checked, order numbers and 
amounts to be paid from each book fund are noted on two copies of the invoice, and 
the automatic claiming copy of the multiple order form is destroyed. Processing cost is 
dependent on type of invoice, either jobber or non-jobber. Jobber items take 1.67 min. 
per item and cost 7.5^; non-jobber items take 1.3 min. per item and cost 5.85^. The unit 
cost for invoice processing is computed by taking the weighted average of these two 
figures. 

5. SIGNING AND REVIEW OF INVOICES: The Assistant Head of Acquisitions re- 
views invoices and signs them. The unit time is computed by dividing the number of 
items on the invoices processed into the time spent processing. 

6. FINAL INVOICE ROUTINES: Copies of the invoice are dated and then distributed 
(two to the Controller, one filed in Acquisitions). Unit time is computed by dividing 
the number of items on the invoices processed into the time spent processing. 
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TABLE B III 
Miscellaneous Acquisitions Activities 



Time Cost 
Activity (min.) (?S) 



1 

1. 


(C) Automatic claims 




'TO 


I 


9 


2. 


Snags, reports, questions, etc. 












(C) 


7 


29 


34 


2 




(P) 


2 


27 


22 





3. 


(C) Preparation of order book 












for binding; annual statistics 




14 




7 


4. 


(C) Sorting of mail 




63 


3 


2 


5. 


(C) Re-filing of order cards 




72 


3 


6 


P- 


■2.27 min. C-9.21 min. 












SUBTOTALS 


11 


48 


65 


6 



1. AUTOMATIC CLAIMS: The automatic claim copies of the multiple order forms 
are periodically reviewed and all outstanding orders placed before a certain date (3 
months for domestic orders, 4 months for western European, and 6 months for other 
items) are claimed. 8.6 percent of orders require claims. The cost per claim is 22.8^. 
This figure is pro-rated over the total number of orders to get a unit cost per title. 

2. SNAGS, REPORTS, QUESTIONS, ETC.: Included are all of the non-routine ac- 
tivities connected with book ordering, such as correspondence with publishers, working 
out of snags, and the like. The unit cost per title was calculated by measuring the num- 
ber of items processed during a typical week and the time spent processing. Figures for 
the sample week were multiplied by 52 to get an annual approximation, which was 
divided by the total number of orders during the year (May 1964 through April 1965). 

3. PREPARATION OF ORDER BOOK FOR BINDING; ANNUAL STATISTICS: 
The claim copy of the multiple order form is separated from the permanent copy be- 
fore the order book is bound. The order book is reviewed once a year and the status of 
each order (received, outstanding, etc.) is noted. 

4. SORTING OF MAIL: A typical week was measured. The number of pieces of mail 
sorted was divided into the time spent sorting to establish a unit time per piece of mail 
(.42 min.). 73 percent of mail (1,072 pieces) was for book order. 1,072 was multiplied 
by 52 to get an annual volume of mail sorted (55,744 pieces). This figure was divided by 
the number of orders (36,775) to get a Tatio of pieces to orders (1.5). The unit time 
per piece was then multiplied by 1.5 to get the unit time per order (.63 min.). 

5. RE-FILING OF ORDER CARDS: A sample of order filing was analyzed. For every 
new order filed, there were 1.1 orders refiled. The cost for filing 1.1 orders was taken to 
be the unit cost per title for refiling orders. 
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TABLE B IV 



Acquisitions Materials, Etc. 



Time 

Activity (min.) 



Cost 

(i) 



l. 



Materials 

a. Multiple order form 

b. Binding of order book 

c. Bookplate 

d. Form letters, etc. 

e. Columbia invoice forms and 



3 6 
.5 
2.1 
3.0 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Xerox copies 
Postage (Preliminary figure) 
Transportation on campus . 27 

Shipping room activities . 43 

Controller's activities (Preliminary 
figure) 



13 



2 
1 
1 



7 

3 
3 
8 



2 



SUBTOTALS 



.70 



28.5 



1. MATERIALS: 

a. Cost is computed fay multiplying the actual cost of a single form by 1.03S in order 
to pro-rate the tost of cancelled items over the cost of orders actually received. 

b. The cost of binding the permanent order book is divided by the number of or- 
ders included in a volume to give a cost per OTder. 

c. The cost of a single bookplate (i.G^) is multiplied hv the average number of vol- 
umes per tide (t.3). 

d. Mimeographed letters are used in claiming and snags. 

e. Two copies of every invoice are attached to a Columbia invoice form. If a vendor 
does not supply 3 copies, Xerox copies are made in Acquisitions. 

2. POSTAGE. 

3. TRANSPORTATION ON CAMPUS: Books are moved from Acquisitions to Cata- 
loging to Binding and finally to the Department Library. 

4. SHIPPING ROOM ACTIVITIES: Packages of books are received in the Shipping 
Room, opened, sorted, and distributed. 

5. CONTROLLER'S ACTIVITIES: (Preliminary figure.) The figure covers all Con- 
troller activities (i.e. mortaging of book orders, payment of invoices, etc.). 
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TABLE C I 
Precataloging 





Time 


LOSt 


Activity 


(min.) 


U) 


1. (P) Sorting of books 


.324 


3.14 


2. (C) Searching 


22.3 


107. 


P-.32 min. C-22.3 min. 






SUBTOTALS 


22.624 


110.14 



1. SORTING OF BOOKS: Books arrive on trucks from Acquisitions with order slips 
inserted. The Division Head and Chief Cataloger inspect each book and assign (i) .■ 
cataloging priority (Current, RUSH, or Regular) and (2) a cataloger's initials. Books 
are then sent for searching. 

2. SEARCHING: Bibliographic assistants search titles in the following files: the Gen- 
eral Catalog, an alphabetized Library of Congress proofslip file, and the printed Na- 
tional Union Catalog. After searching, current and rush books are delivered directly to 
the assigned cataloger; regular books are given to the LC order clerk who attempts to 
order LC cards by author and title. 



TABLE C II 
Cataloging 





Time 


Cost 


Activity 


(min.) 


(0 


1. (C) Monograph cataloging with LC 






information 


23.2 


126.5 


2. (P) Monograph cataloging without 






LC information (Original cataloging) 


84. 


730. 


Weighted unit cost 


49. 


397.0 



1. MONOGRAPH CATALOGING WITH LC INFORMATION: Books with Library 
of Congress copy or an LC number are delivered to the supervisor of the NO (Non- 
Original) Cataloging Section. Books are classified and then assigned to a bibliographic 
assistant for processing (i.e. comparison of book and card, checking of entries in the; 
General Catalog, establishing of subjects, etc.). Any changes or corrections are made 
directly on the LC proofslip if available. If no proofslip is available, a temporary slip* 
giving brief descriptive information and class number, is typed. Completed books are 
revised and sent for shelflisting. 

2. MONOGRAPH CATALOGING WITHOUT LC INFORMATION: Professional 
catalogers catalog items for which no LC copy is available. Cataloging includes de-j 
scriptive cataloging, subject analysis, classifying, and authority work (i.e. name, subject 
etc.). The cataloger types a workslip to be used by the processing section as catalog 
copy. 
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TABLE C III 
Card Production 



Activity 



Time 
(min.) 



Cost 



1. (C) 

2. (C) 

3. (C) 
P-0 



Card production 
Card set completion 
Sorting and preliminary filing 



C-9.84 



2.7 
6.1 
1.04 



44.5 
26.3 
4.85 



SUBTOTALS 



9.84 



75.65 



1. CARD PRODUCTION: Catalog cards are produced in one of the following ways de- 
pending on the type of catalog copy included in the book: 

A. Using LC cards. The LC card order clerk orders cards and prepares temporary 
slips for the General Catalog and the shelflist. This accounts for 22.7 percent of all 
catalog cards produced. The unit cost includes the cost of ordering cards, maintain- 
ing order files, and receiving cards. There are approximately 7.1 cards per set. The 
unit cost per card is 9.8$; the cost per card set is 69.6)}. Time per set is 4.41 minutes. 

B. Handtyping cards. Cards are typed and finished by a typist and then proofread 
by a clerk. This type of card production accounts for 13.8 percent of the total card 
production. The unit cost per card is 13.8$; the cost per card set is 98.8$. The time 
per card is 3.84. 

C. Xeroxing of LC proofslips and typed masters. Cards are reproduced on a Xerox 
914 Copier. Cards are printed on prepunched sheets of card stock allowing for six 
cards to be made simultaneously. These sheets are cut and then assembled into sets. 
The cost figure includes the labor charges for Xerox operator, exposure charges for 
the Xerox machine, paper costs, and costs for cutting and sorting cards. The cost 
per card is 2.9$; the cost per set is 20.52$. This type of card production accounts for 
17.3 percent of the total card production. 

D. Xeroxing handtyped cards. Clean copy, suitable for reproduction, is typed from 
the cataloger's workslip. The clean copy is proofread and then forwarded to Xerox 
reproduction. This type of card production accounts for 46.2 percent of the total 
card production. The cost per card is 3.44$; the cost per card set is 24.4$. 

Average cost per card: The unit cost per card is calculated by considering the percent 
of each type of card produced. The unit card cost is, therefore, a weighted average. The 
weighted unit cost per card is 6.27$; the cost per card set is 44.5$. 

2. CARD SET COMPLETION: Two card completion procedures are used depending 
on the type of card set. 

A. Finishing LC cards and handtyped cards. These sets are finished (i.e. typing of 
headings, call numbers, corrections and additions, and proofreading). This ac- 
counts for 36.5 percent of all cards produced. The cost per card is 4.85$; the cost per 
card set is 34.4$. 

B. Finishing Xeroxed card sets. Xeroxed card sets are finished (i.e. headings typed 
on each card, and then proofread). This accounts for 63.5 percent of all card pro- 
duction. The cost per card is 3.02$; the cost per card set is 21.5$. 

Average cost per card: The average cost per card is calculated by considering the per- 
cent of each type of card completion. The average figure is, therefore, weighted to give 
a real cost approximation. The cost per card is 3.7$; the cost per card set is 26.3$. 

3. SORTING AND PRELIMINARY FILING: Finished card sets are sorted as follows: 
department card sets are sent directly to the Department Library; General Catalog 
cards are filed as follows: all main entries (for RUSH filing) and added entries (for 
NORMAL filing). The cost per card for sorting is .68$; the cost per card set is 4.85$. 
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TABLE C IV 
Postcataloging 





Time 


Cost 


Activity 


(min.) 


(i) 


T CCI Shplflioi-inrr 
l. ) ollcllilbtlllg 


I . O 


8.65 


2. (C) Typing of book pockets 


• 57 


3.08 


(P) Filine 


1 jo 


tS s 


4. Catalog maintenance 






(C) 


i-7 




(P) 


3-4 


36.8 


p-3.87 p-6.52 






SUBTOTALS 


10.39 


67.03 



1. SHELFLISTING: Author Cutter numbers are assigned and checked against the 
official shelflist. Temporary slips for the shelflist are made and filed. Completed call 
numbers are listed on the verso of the title page. Cards and workslips are sent to the 
Processing Section. Books are sent for book pockets. 

3. TYPING OF BOOK. POCKETS: Book pockets are typed and inserted into the book. 
Books are then sent to binding lor completion. The unit cost per title is computed by 
multiplying the processing cost by 1.3 (average number of volumes per title). 

3. FILING: Professional calalogers file all cards directly into the General Catalog. Main 
entry cards are filed separately from added entry cards. The cost per card is 2.6^; the 
cost per card set is 18.5^, The lime per card is .439 minutes; the limp per card set is 3.12 
minutes. These figures represent a weighted average, since tiling of main entries is done 
separately and requires more time per card. 

4. CATALOG MAINTENANCE: Catalog maintenance includes correction of incorrect 
or changed entries, replacing worn and mutilated cards, shifting of drawers, etc. The 
unit cost is computed by taking 10 percent of the total weekly cost of catalog main- 
tenance and dividing it by the number of titles cataloged for the Science Division in a 
week (84). (Science accounts for 10 percent of the total number of titles cataloged per 
year.) The cost per title is 36.8^. 
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TABLE D 

Bindery Processing" 







Cost 


... 

J± ctwity 


(min.) 


(A 


1. (C) Spine labelling 


1.3 


5,9 


2. (C) Pasting of pockets and 






bookplates 


. 67 


2 c 

o.o 


3. (C) Review 


.43 


3 


4. (C) Distributing 


. 15 


1 .0 


5. Lettering and pasting materials 


n/a 


.3 


C-2 . 55 min. 






SUBTOTALS 


2.55 


13.7 



1. Call numbers are lettered on each book. 

2. Book pockets and bookplates are pasted in each book. 

3. Each finished book is checked for accuracy and completeness before it is sent to the 
Department Library. 

4. Finished books are distributed onto shelves in the shipping room, according to 
destination. 

5. The cost per title of ink, shellac, alcohol and paste is less than .1^ for each of the 
materials. 

* There are approximately 1.3 books per title; each of the unit figures for bindery 
procedures has been multiplied by this figure to get a cost per title figure. 

TABLE E 

Science Division Receiving Procedures 

Weighted 



Time* CosP> 
Activity (min.) (£) 



1. Receipt of Catalog cards 2 95 

2. Receipt of book 21.7 

3. Filing of catalog cards 4.95 



SUBTOTAL 29 . 6 



1. Catalog cards are received and checked against the departmental on-order file. If the 
book has not been received, the card set is filed with the order slip until the book is 
received. 

2. Books are received and checked against the departmental on-order file. Catalog cards 
(if they are attached) and order slips are compared with the book. If the transaction is 
complete (i.e. cards received, order verified, etc.), the order file is cleared. If the trans- 
action is incomplete, notation is made on the order record before the book is sent on. 

3. Catalog cards are checked before filing for accuracy and completeness. Cards are filed 
in the department catalogs "above the rod" by clerical assistants, and then revised by 
professional librarians. 

* The procedures and types of personnel used varied greatly. Therefore, time aver- 
ages were not included. 

b See footnote Table A for method used. In Table E the computation was based on 
number of titles cataloged rather than orders placed. 
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APPEMDIX A 
SCIEHCK DIVISION 
Statistic Reporting Sheet for 



Library: 
Date: 



Monographic Material 



TIME 



i ,1 

FflOFSSElGHAI 



CLERICAL 



1. Selection Routines 

a) Scanning for selection: measure a quarter 
or half hour period of scanning (specify which) 
Count the number of citations scanned, and the 
number of citations selected. Specify the type 
of media scanned (e.g., publisher's leaflet, 
bibliography, etc.) 



b) Searching: time two batches of ten items 
each. Briefly describe what searching includes. 



c) Preparation of order slip; time two batches 
of ten items each. 



d) Maintenance of on-order file: time 15 or- 
ders. If there are additional routines associ- 
ated with the maintenance of an on-order file 
(i.e., reviewing, purging) and they are done 
periodically, briefly describe the routine and 
approximate the amount of time spent per week. 

e) Summary scanning statistics: for a one 
week period count (l) the total number of ci- 
tations scanned, (2) the total number of cita- 
tions searched, and (3) the total number of 
book order requests which are prepared and sent 
to Acquisitions. Try to choose a typical week. 

f) Other: itemize any procedure which requires 
a measurable amount of time not covered by the 
headings listed above. Choose a representative 
sample (10, 15, or 20) and time doing the rou- 
tines for two different batch samples. 



2. Science Division Head Review 

a) Review: measure ^he amount of time spent 
reviewing 2 batches of 25 book requests. 

b) For a one week period (l) count the number 
of orders received from Science Division librar- 
ies, (2) count the number of orders returned to 
Science Division Libraries, and (3) count the 
number of orders sent to Acquisitions. 



3. Acquisitions Head Review 

a) Preliminary: Measure the amount of time 
spent reviewing and sorting 2 batches of 25 Sci- 
ence Division requests. 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 
SCIENCE DIVISION 
Statistic Reporting Sheet for 
Monographic Material page 2 



3. fa) Pinal: Measure the amount of time spent 
reviewing a batch of 25 Science Division re- 
quests which have been searched. 

53 For a one week period (1) count the num- 
"ber of requests from Science Division, (2) 
the number of requests sent for searching, 
(3) the number of searched requests returned 
to department libraries. 



4. Acquisitions Searching: search four batches 
of 20 items each. Use at least two different 
searchers for the four different batches. 

5. Order form 

a) Preparation of order: time two batches 
of 25 items each. 

b) Distribution of orders: time the same 
batch of items used in 5a. 

S. Receipt of materials in Acquisitions 

a) Accessioning: time i batches made up of 
10 books each. Use two from Jobbers and two 
from non-Jobber shelf. Use at least 2 dif- 
ferent accessioners. Use Science Division 
books . 

hi Payment of invoices" select 10 invoices 
for Science Division books. Record the time 
spent processing the invoices and record the 
total number of items represented by the in- 
voices. Time two batches. 

c) [Claims and snags- 

h Cataloging Division 

a) Sorting: time 2 samples of 50 books. 

b.) Searching time; record figures for a one 
week period. Give separate figures for cur- 
rent and Regular. 

o} Cataloging time: Give percent of Science - 
to total. 

(1) For books with LC proofslips or cards 
(Give percent of total) 

(2) For books given original cataloging 
(Give percent of total) 



Library: 
Date: 



TIMS 



"PROFESSIONAL [ CLERICAL 



NUMBER 
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APFEKDIX A (continued) 
SCIENCE DIVISION 
Statistic Reporting Sheet for 



Library: 
Date: 

TIME 



Monographic Material 



page 3 



NUMBER 



roPFEBSIOHAL [CLERICAL 



7. d) Card production: give separate costs 
and percent of total for: 

(1) Using LC cards 

(2) Xeroxing LC proofslips 

(3) Xeroxing original cataloging 

(4) Handtyping card sets. 

e) Card completion: distinguish between 
types. Time 2 samples of 20 sets. Count 
number of cards. 

(1) Xeroxed LC proofslips and original 
cataloging. 

(2) LC card sets. 

f) Filing. " 

(1) Preliminary sorting and filing. 
Measure 2 batches using 2 different 
people. 

(2) Filing and revision in GC. Distin- 
guish filing of added entries and main 
entries. Give approximate number of 
cards weekly. 

gj ShelfllBtins: time £ batches of 50 ti- 
tles each. 

(1) Shelflisting (i.e., making tempo- 
rary shelflist card, writing call num- 
bers in books, etc. 

(2) Typing of book pockets. 

Catalog maintenance: give average amount 
of time spent weekly working on GC. (Do not 
include filing time) (Give percent that are 
Science Division) 

T. Binding Division ' 

a) Spine labelling; time 2 batches of 15 
books . 

Pasting pockets end bookplates; time 2 
batches of 15 books. 

c) Review; time the review and revision of 
2 batches of 15 books. 



9. Science Division Libraries 

a) Book receipt: time 2 batches of 15 
books. Consider new books only. Briefly 
describe routines involved, (if 2 batches 
of 15 books will take too long to accumulate, 
reduce sample to 10 books) 
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AEEEHDIX A (continued) 
SCIEMCE DIVISION 
Statistic Reporting Sheet for 
Monographic Material page 4 

9. b) Bindery procedures: time 2 batches of 
5 books needing bindery decision. Briefly 
describe routine of bindery preparation. 

' Catalog card receipt: process 2 differ 

ent shipments of catalog cards. Attempt to 
choose shipments having more than 25 cards. 
Measure the time spent processing the cards 
(i.e., reviewing cards, sorting, up-dating 
the on-order file, etc.) and count the num- 
ber of cards processed. Briefly describe 
routine . 



d) Filing-, time 2 batches of 25 cards. 
Briefly describe routine. 

10. Catalog maintenance 

a) For a one week period, accumulate all 
problems involving the maintenance of the 
card catalog. Measure the time required to 
resolve these conflicts. 

b) Estimate the amount of time spent month- 
ly maintaining the card catalog. Maintenance 
includes any operation involving the card 
catalog, except for filing. List the types 
of activities timed and included. 

11. Accessions List Routines 

a) Time the preparation of citation and an- 
notation for 5 to 10 items to be included 

in the Recorder. Briefly describe the rou- 
tines involved. 

b) Time the following routines for one 
edition of the Recorder. Give the costs of 
materials where possible. 

(l) Review of citations 

(8) Typing and correction of stencil 

masters 

(3) Running of stencils 

(4) Collating and stapling 

(5) Addressing and mailing 



Library: 
Date: 

TIME NUMBE R 

Hi OF sssiqhalT ~C ijjRI GAL I 
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APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY COST SHEET 



SCIENCE DIVISION (87.4^) 

TABLE A SCIENCE DIVISION SELECTION AND ORDERING (87. 4(0 COST (fO 

1. (P) Scanning and selection 34.5 

2. (C) Searching 12.2 

3. (C) Preparation of book request 14.8 

4. (p) Science Division Head review 2.8 

5. With book received ratio adjustment 87.4 

(Subtotal) 87.4 

ACQUISITIONS (245.9^) 

TABLE B I ACQUISITIONS SEARCHING AND ORDERING (125. 2j0 

1. (P) Preliminary review by Acquisitions Head 2.4 

2. Searching 99.3 

3. (p) Acquisitions Head review 6.9 

4. (p) Assignment of dealer 2.3 

5. (C) Order typing 6.7 

6. (C) Distribution of multiple order form 4.2 

7. (C) Filing of order form 3.4 

(Subtotal) 212.6 

TABLE B II RECEIPT OF MATERIALS AND PROCESSING 
OF INVOICES ( 26.6f<) 

1. (C) Accessioning 14.9 

2. (P) Review of new invoices .4 

3. (c) Preliminary invoice routines 1.8 

4. (c) Processing of invoices 7.0 

5. (P) Signing and review of invoices .9 

6. (c) Final invoice routines 1.6 

(Subtotal) 239.2 

TABLE B III MISCELLANEOUS ACQUISITIONS 
ACTIVITIES (65.6;!) 

1. (C) Automatic claims 1.9 

2. Snags, reports, questions, etc. 56.2 

3. (C) Preparation of order book for 

binding; annual statistics .7 

4. (C) Sorting of mail 3.2 

5. (C) Re-filing of order cards 3.6 

(Subtotal) 304.8 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 
SUMMARY COST SHEET 



TABLE B IV ACQUISITIONS MATERIALS, ETC. (28.5/) COST (/) 

1. Materials g.g 

2. Postage (Preliminary figure) 2.3 

3. Transportation on campus 1.3 

4. Shipping room activities 1.8 

5. Controller's activities (Preliminary figure) 13.2 

(Subtotal) 333.3 

CATALOGING- (649. 82/) 

TABLE C I PRECATALOGING (110.14/) 

1. (P) Sorting of books 3.14 

2. (C) Searching 107.0 

(Subtotal) 443.44 

TABLE C II CATALOGING (397.0/) 

1. (C) Monograph cataloging with LC information 126.5 

2. (p) Monograph cataloging without LC 

information (Original cataloging) 730.0 

Weighted Unit Cost 840.44 

TABLE C III CARD PRODUCTION (75.65/) 

1. (C) Card production 44.5 

2. (C) Card set completion 26.3 

3. (c) Sorting and preliminary filing 4.85 

(Subtotal) 916.09 

TABLE C IV POSTCATALOGIHG (67.03/) 



1. (C) 

2. m 



Shelf listing . 8.65 
Typing of book pockets 3.08 

Filing 18.5 

4. Catalog maintenance 36.8 

(Subtotal) 983.12 



ilHDERY (13.7/) 

TABLE D BIHDSERY PHOCESSING (13.7/) 

1. (C) Spine labelling 5.9 
Z. (C) Pasting of pockets and bookplates 3.5 

3. (C) Review 3.0 

4. {CJ Distributing 1.0 

5. Lettering and pasting materials .3 

(Subtotal) 996.62 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 
SUMMARY COST SHEET 



SCIENCE DIVISION <29-6^) 

TABLE E DEPARTMENT LIBRARY RECEIVING PROCEDURES (29.6/) COST (/) 

1. Receipt of Catalog cards 2.95 

2. Receipt of book 21.7 

3. Filing of catalog cards 4.95 



*Note: This figure does not include the cost of the book itself. 



WIDENER LIBRARY SHELFLIST 

As part of its effort to automate certain of its bibliographical records, the 
Harvard University Library is producing in machine-readable form portions of 
the shelflist of Widener Library, Harvard's central research collection. Computer 
printouts of several segments of the shelflist have now been reproduced in order 
to make copies available to users of the Library and other scholars. 

Books in Harvard libraries other than Widener are not listed with the ex- 
ception of some that have been transferred from Widener's shelves to the rare 
book or storage collections. The following parts of the Widener shelflist are now 
available: 

No. i. Crusades. This includes 1170 works (1400 volumes) dealing with the 
history of the Crusades and the various states of the Latin East. 81 p., paper, 
$3.00. 

No. a. Africa. This lists 13,335 w °rks (15,370 volumes) on all areas of the 
African continent (except ancient North Africa), including history, literature 
(except in Afrikaans, Hamitic, and Semitic languages), and related subjects- 
79a p., cloth, $35.00. 

No. 3. Twentieth-Century Russian Literature. This portion of Widener's 
Slav classification covers works by and about Russian authors identified with the 
period from 1917 to date; 9,430 works (9,848 volumes) are listed. 500 p., cloth, 
$ao.oo. 

Additional portions of the Widener shelflist will follow; the sections devoted 
to Latin America, to Bibliography and Libraries, and to Twentieth-Century 
Russian History will be among the first of these that are being distributed for the 
Harvard University Library by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 03138. 
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Library Microfilm Rate Indexes 



Robert C. Sullivan, Assistant Chief 
Photoduplication Service 
The Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 

IT IS SURPRISING in talking to librarians how little some of them 
know about the availability and cost of microfilm. While many li- 
brarians have a general knowledge of microfilm, it is evident that some 
do not relate this potential to their own position or responsibility to then- 
own institutions. In this era of explosively-expanding student enroll- 
ments, curriculum developments, library extension, federal subsidy, pop- 
ulation growth, etc, when more and more patrons want more and more 
materials, microfilm can often be the solution to a number of problems. 

John G. Lorenz, formerly Director of the Division of Library Services 
and Educational Facilities, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and now Deputy Librarian of Congress, 
in addressing the general meeting of ALA in Chicago in 1963, com- 
mented that the two indexes that are now accepted tools for library sta- 
tistics are the circulation index and the cost of library materials indexes. 
Most librarians, particularly those concerned with budget and acquisi- 
tions work, are familiar with the book and periodical indexes, and many 
have utilized them to advantage in making estimates of expenditures for 
library materials or in justifying budgets. However, how many are aware 
of die indexes available for other types of library materials, such as li- 
brary-produced microfilm? The following conversation overheard at ALA 
evidences this unawareness: 

1. Q. What's new? 

A. Library Microfilm Rate Indexes. 

2. Q. What are they? 

A. You've heard of the Consumer Price Index, more popularly known as 
the Cost of Living Index, prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? 

3. Q. Yes. Do librarians have the same thing for microfilm? 
A. Yes. 

4. Q. How does it work? 

A. It shows authoritatively the percentage change in cost of consumer 
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goods, in this case microfilm produced by libraries, from a base period. 

5. Q. What is the base period now? 

A. It is 1959 now; it was 1947-49, but the more current base period was 
adopted to keep the indexes meaningful and more readily applicable 
to current budgets. 

6. Q. Who does this for ALA? 

A. RTSD, Acquisitions Section, Library Materials Price Index Com- 
mittee. 

7. Q. How are the microfilm indexes compiled? 

A. From the data reported in the issues of the Directory of Library Pho- 
toduplication Services which is compiled by Cosby Brinkley of the 
University of Chicago Library for the Copying Methods Section of 
ALA— RTSD. 

8. Q. When were these directories published? 

A. In 1959 and 196a, and another one in 1966. 
g. Q. How did these directories serve as a basis for indexes? 

A. These directories list rates quoted for photocopies of materials in 
American libraries with photocopying facilities, and the average of 
these rates for the base year 1959 was given a value of 100. Then the 
average of the rates cited in the 1962 Directory for the same libraries 
was given a value as it differed from 100 — it happened to be 110 for 
negative microfilm. 

10. Q. Interesting, but microfilm is a broad item. What about different forms 

of material copies, such as bound books, unbound items, newspapers, 
etc.? 

A. The same format used in the directories was used in the indexes. 
Actually separate indexes were prepared for each major rate category, 
so there really are 5 indexes: (1) Negative Unbound, (2) Negative 
Bound, (3) Negative Newspapers, (4) Positive, (5) also a composite of 
1-3 was done. As is customary, negative microfilm rates are expressed 
per exposure, and positive microfilm rates per foot. 

11. Q. How did figures for each come out in the 1962 indexes? 
A. (1) 108.8 

(2) 112.2 (The full indexes and list of institutions indexed appear at 
the end of this article.) 

(3) 109.1 

(4) no-3 

(5) no-o 

ie. Q. Where was this published? 
A. Bowker Annual, ig6^. 

13. Q. Will it be updated? 

A. Yes, The Committee promises to do it as each new Directory appears. 

14. Q. Interesting, but how does it help me? 
A. To explain expenditures. 

To justify budget requests. 
To plan ahead. 

15. Q. Why not use my own figures based on actual experience? 

A. Fine, but why bother? Just as the Cost of Living Index is authoritative 
and recognized as a fair yardstick so are these indexes. 

16. Q. Other library materials being done too? 
A. Yes, paperbacks, textbooks, etc. 
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17. Q. Where do I find them? 

A. See LRTS, Library Journal, Publishers' Weekly, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, The Bowker Annual, etc., or write to ALA Library Materials 
Price Index Committee. 

18. Q. What about cooperative microfilm projects? 

A. Special funding is involved, and each cooperative project has its 
own unique combination of circumstances. The indexes are only good 
as a rule of thumb. They are not designed as a test of fair or unfair, 
or high or low costs. Index figures do not measure or explain the 
elements which cause price increases; they are designed simply to 
measure the amount of price change and to guide the library-consumer 
as he plans and justifies his budgetary requests. 

19. Q. What about commercial rates? 

A. No help — the indexes are for American libraries only. Maybe a grad- 
uate student in library science will construct a commercial rate index 
in the future. 

20. Q. What about other microforms, such as microfiche? 

A. Another problem. No directory available. Not sufficiently developed. 
Wait and see. 

21. Q. Can I get cost estimates for microfilming? 

A. Sure, if necessary. Write to the library that has the material and copy- 
ing facilities. Expensive to prepare. Best to authorize copy if less than 
1 10.00. 

22. Q. Why are costs different? 

A. Subsidies, expenses, services offered, size of laboratory, and size of 
collections, etc., are all different. Libraries with a greater concentration 
of rare book, manuscript, pictorial, and other materials requiring 
special handling may have a higher average rate for microfilming than 
a smaller general library. The degree of inspection and editing to 
insure archival and bibliographic quality microfilm may vary. Packag- 
ing and mailing costs are also increasing. 

23. Q. Why are index values increasing? 

A. Why is the cost of living increasing? The cost of materials, equipment, 
and salaries is increasing. Improved bibliographic and technical stand- 
ards involve more time and added expense. The cost of completing 
files, collating, targeting, preparation, and editing is especially high. 

24. Q. So how to order microfilm? 

A. Search National Union Catalog to determine who holds. See list of 
addresses of laboratories in Directory. Use ALA order form. Read 
Microfilm Clearinghouse Bulletin, Newspapers on Microfilm, National 
Register of Microform Masters, etc. 

25. Q. Is microfilm on the way out? 

A. No, on the contrary. The acquisition of microfilm and related photo- 
reproductions by libraries is constantly increasing. Microfilm is here to 
stay, particularly for the archival preservation of deteriorating library 
material. Even with microfiche assuming increased importance for the 
dissemination of report literature, roll microfilm will probably remain 
the dominant form of photoreproduction in use in American libraries 
for many years to come. In some cases, the ideal solution may be to 
have a preservation microfilm in roll form and to distribute multiple 
positive service copies on microfiche. 
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26. Q. Are equipment, materials, and procedures improving? 

A. Yes, mainly gradual refinement. The future points to improved qual- 
ity of materials, standards, equipment, and procedures, such as the new 
direct duplicating silver microfilm, the recommendations for refine- 
ment in archival processing and storing of microfilm, and improved 
procedures for coding or identifying frames for automated retrieval 
potential. See also Salmon's LC Specifications for Microfilming, ALA's 
Microfilm Norms, and Hawkin's Copying Methods Manual published 
by LTP. 

27. Q. Which libraries are indexed? 
A. See the following charts. 

U. S. Library Microfilm Rate Indexes* 
1946 Based Negative Microfilm Rate Index 
for 28 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 

1946 .0271 100.0 

1959 .0438 161.6 

1962 -0496 183.0 

* Negative microfilm rates are per exposure. Positive microfilm rates are per foot. 

1946 Based Positive Microfilm Rate Index 
for 15 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 
1946 .0660 100.0 
>959 -0853 129.2 
1962 .0900 !36-3 

1959 Based Negative Microfilm Rate Index for 
Bound Materials for 57 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 

1959 .0408 100.0 

1962 -0458 112.2 

1959 Based Negative Microfilm Rate Index for 
Unbound Materials for 54 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 

1959 .0454 100.0 

1962 -°494 108.8 

1959 Based Negative Microfilm Rate Index for 
Newspapers for 43 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 

1959 .0428 100.0 

1962 .0467 109.1 

1959 Based Positive Microfilm Rate Index for 
22 Selected U. S. Libraries 

Year Average Rate Index Value 

1959 .0809 100.0 

1962 -0893 110.3 
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The a 8 libraries included in the first index are: (1) University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), (2) Huntington Library, (3) University of Colorado, (4) 
Yale, {5) Library of Congress, (6) National Archives, (7) University of Chi- 
cago, (8) University of Illinois, (9) Iowa State College, (10) Johns Hopkins, 
(11) Harvard, (12) University of Michigan, (13) Wayne State University, 
(14) University of Missouri, (15) University of Nebraska, (16) Princeton, 
(17) Cornell, (18) Columbia, (19) New York Public Library, (so) Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, {21) Duke, (22) Cleveland Public Library, (23) 
American Philosophical Society, (24) University of Pennsylvania, (25) 
Virginia State Library, (26) University of Virginia, (27) University of 
Washington, and (28) Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

The 15 libraries included in the second index are the libraries num- 
bered 1, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 27, and a 8 above. 

The 57 libraries included in the third index are the 28 included in 
the first index, plus the following 29 libraries: (29) University of Ala- 
bama, (50) Claremont College, (31) Stanford University, (32) California 
Institute of Technology, (33) UCLA, (34) University of Florida, (35) Uni- 
versity of Georgia, (36) Southern Illinois University, {37) State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, (38) University of Kentucky, (39) LSU, (40) University of 
Maryland, (41) MIT, (42) American Antiquarian Society, (43) University 
of Minnesota, (44) University of New Mexico, (45) University of Roches- 
ter, {46) Hebrew Union College, (47) University of Tulsa, (48) University 
of Oklahoma, (49) University of Oregon, (50) Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, (51) Joint University Libraries, (52) University of Texas, (53) Aus- 
tin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, (54) Texas Technological Col- 
lege, (55) Brigham Young University, (56) VPI, (57) West Virginia 
University. 

The 54 libraries included in the fourth index are the same as included 
in the third index except Cornell, California Institute of Technology, 
and VPI. 

The 43 libraries included in the fifth index are those included in the 
third index with the following 14 exceptions: University of California 
(Berkeley), University of Colorado, Library of Congress, National Ar- 
chives, University of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Wayne State University, 
Cleveland Public Library, Claremont College, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, State University of Iowa, Pennsylvania 
State, and VPI. 

The 22 libraries included in the sixth index are the 15 included in 
the second index, plus the following 7 libraries: UCLA, LSU, Hebrew 
Union College, University of Oregon, Brigham Young University, VPI, 
and West Virginia University. 
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REVIEWS 



(Editor's note: Reviews published in this magazine have a deliberately-chosen view- 
point. That is, reviewers are asked to consider publications primarily on the basis of 
their meaning and contribution to the areas of our interest: the building of library 
collections and the absorption, care, and control of the materials comprising the 
collections.) 



Ranganathan, Shiyali R. The Colon 
Classification. (Rutgers Series on Sys- 
tems for the Intellectual Organiza- 
tion of Information, Vol. IV). New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1965. 298 p. $5.00 (paper- 
bound) 

In an earlier review I had regretted 
the fact that the Rutgers seminars had 
not, apparently, figured out what they 
wanted to accomplish (except in the 
case of Mills on UDC); and that the 
whole analytico-synthetic point of view, 
so little appreciated among American 
librarians, could be made far more 
widely accessible and helpful from a 
springboard such as Rutgers has pro- 
vided — but that, alas!, it had not come 
to be. 

But it has come to be after all, with 
the publication of vol. IV. It can be 
said that Ranganathan has here simul- 
taneously summarized a, the history of 
the original analytico-synthetic classifi- 
cation, b, the central points of his 
theory (which is to say, his attitude 
towards practice as well) in its more-or- 
less stable configuration, and c, the 
latest edge of the cut he is still putting 
into the problems of classification. 
From here, the interested reader can 
progress to the fountainhead, the Pro- 
legomena; 1 but even just the reading 
of the present volume will set the 
reader upon an elevation from which 
to see across the several systems more 
familiar hereabouts, now enabled to 
comprehend them in a way previously 
unsuspected. 

1 S. R. Ranganathan, Prolegomena to 
Library Classification, ed. 2 (London, Li- 
brary Association, 1957). 487 p. 
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The book is in three main parts: 
(1) A — Y is a general summary of old 
and new, fairly technical in tone; (2) 
ZA — ZK is the verbal presentation of 
the author, a splendidly informal — • 
yet wholly coherent — introduction to 
Colon and to classification as such (it 
should probably be read first); (3) 
ZL — ZQ is the discussion-and-response 
session, one which avoids the twin 
perils of ingrown technicality and of 
tedious banality — perils not so success- 
fully avoided in other volumes of the 
series. As a bonus (the others in the 
series do not do so) we are given a 
bibliography, a glossary, and an index 
— the first being rather curiously ar- 
ranged: alphabetically by the titles of 
chapters cited. 

That the book as a whole is a credit 
to all who took part in its shaping 
must not prevent some chagrin at the 
over-enthusiasm of the author for the 
ingenious workings of a type of nota- 
tion (the sector device, previously called 
the octave device) which does indeed 
make possible what Dewey's great dis- 
covery of the radix-fraction principle 
did not, namely infinite hospitality in 
array. But only array-hospitality of a 
single sort, and that not the one most 
crucially needed, is enabled; all that 
the sector device makes possible is an 
infinite extrapolation from the ends of 
the array, not an infinite intercalation 
of coordinates within it. 

A few serious infelicities need to be 
pointed out: the omission of the sigma 
from the equations on p. 151 (given 
correctly on p. 153); the number of 
senses in which the word "link" is 
used; the mis-citation of §§176 and 
I78 on p. 222 (as "176" and "178"). 
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But these are minor quibbles; they can 
be ignored except insofar as they 
hinder the clear view we get in this 
volume of the finest available model 
of a "scheme for classification" — even 
if we do not therefore all feel impelled 
to get the reclassification (viz., into 
Colon) of our own collections under 
way at once! — Jean M. Perreault, Lec- 
turer, School of Library and Informa- 
tion Services, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 

Lynn, Jeannette Murphy. An Alterna- 
tive Classification for Catholic Books: 
Ecclesiastical Literature, Theology, 
Canon Law, Church History. For 
Use with the Dewey Decimal, Classi- 
fication Decimate, Library of Con- 
gress Classifications, ad ed., rev. by 
Gilbert Peterson, S.J.; Supplement 
by Thomas G. Pater. Washington, 
D. C, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1965. 514 p. $12.95. (Sup- 
plement only, 75^) 

The 1965 edition of the Alternative 
Classification for Catholic Books is a 
reprint of the second edition (1954) 
now provided with a Supplement based 
on the cataloging done at the Catholic 
University of America since the second 
edition. The supplement comprises 
only new classification numbers since 
the second edition and does not con- 
tain revisions or corrections. Since the 
volume is essentially the same as the 
previous edition, readers may wish to 
refer to the earlier review in the Jour- 
nal of Cataloging and Classification, 
11: 169-170. July 1955. — Victor A. 
Schaefer, University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Redfern, Brian. Organizing Music in 
Libraries. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1966. [94 p.] $4.75. 

The author of this book, which "is 
intended mainly for library students 
who intend to take professional ex- 



aminations," is a senior lecturer at the 
North-Western Polytechnic School of 
Librarianship in London. His little 
book is based, for the most part, on 
British practice and deals chiefly with 
classifying and cataloging music and 
musical literature. 

Mr. Redfern begins by analyzing 
some problems related to organization 
of materials in a music library. He lists 
"the most common types of readers . . . 
with examples of the approach each 
may make." He examines a group of 
music materials for "facets" and "foci" 
within the facets, after the method of 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan whom he ad- 
mires greatly. He devotes an entire 
chapter to the B.C.M. classification, 1 a 
faceted scheme devised for the British 
Catalogue of Music, 2 which first ap- 
peared in 1957. He discusses and evalu- 
ates the treatment of music in some of 
the general schemes: Library of Con- 
gress, Bliss Bibliographic Classification, 
Dewey 16 and 17, and the McColvin 
modification 3 of class 780 of Dewey. 
He also deals briefly with some alterna- 
tive methods of arrangement in prac- 
tice in libraries in continental Europe. 

Flaws may be found in any classifica- 
tion scheme, and Mr. Redfern finds 
them: many in Dewey; hardly any in 
the B.C.M. which he naturally thinks 
is the finest, the most logical, and the 
most applicable to modern situations. 
American music librarians who receive 



1 Coates, E. J., comp. The British Cata- 
logue of Music Classification. Compiled 
for the Council of the British National 
Bibliography, i960. 

2 Wells, A. J., ed. The British Catalogue 
of Music. Published by the Council of 
the British National Bibliography, 1957 
to date. 

3 McColvin, L. R. and Reeves, Harold. 
Music Libraries. Original edition by L. R. 
McColvin and Harold Reeves; completely 
re-written, revised, and extended by Jack 
Dove. [London] A. Deutsch [1965] 2V. 
Classification tables: v. 1, pp. 48-61. Sub- 
ject index to classification tables: v. 1, pp. 
156-163. 
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the British Catalogue of Music will be 
familiar with the B.C.M. classification 
which utilizes letter notation and sym- 
bols, i.e., ( ) curves and / stroke. There 
are two sequences, often parallel: one 
for music literature (A and B), the 
other for music (C to Z, omitting I and 
O). To those accustomed to numerical 
notation, the scheme — though logical 
— seems complicated and somewhat un- 
wieldy if several aspects are shown. It 
seems to this public music librarian 
that this scheme, which Mr. Redfern 
so heartily endorses, has horrendous 
possibilities for disarrangement of ma- 
terials if used in libraries where patrons 
have free access to shelves. 

Despite Mr. Redfern's bias toward 
the B.C.M. , he emphasizes that choice 
— when there is a choice — of classifica- 
tion should depend upon the function 
of the library, its users, and their needs. 
However, no classification scheme will 
so place musical materials on shelves 
as to satisfy all approaches. Good, 
thorough cataloguing with adequate 
subject, medium, or form headings will 
lead reader, reference librarian, or 
reader's assistant to materials. Whether 
the item sought is filed on the shelves 
as 786.41 B55, MT145.B42B59, VWJN, 
B3, or BBJAQPE will not make a great 
deal of difference. The call number, 
after all, is a location device. 

A considerable portion of the chap- 
ter on "Cataloguing: Author and De- 
scription" is devoted to the vagaries of 
title pages in music and how to cope 
with them. Mr. Redfern's citations in 
this chapter are mostly to the Code 
International de Catalogage de la Musi- 
que* and the Code for Cataloging Mu- 
sic and Phonorecords, which was pre- 



* International Association of Music Li- 
braries. International Cataloging Code 
Commission. Code international de cata- 
logage de la musique. Frankfurt, New 
York: C. F. Peters, 1957 — in progress. (To 
be in 5 volumes. Already published: v. 1, 
Grasberger, Franz. The Author Catalogue 
of Published Music; v. 2, Limited Code) 
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pared by a joint committee of the 
American Music Library Association 
and the American Library Association 
and published by ALA in 1958. In- 
cluded in this chapter are discussions 
of the form of composers' names; the 
question of main entry for cadenzas, 
librettos, and thematic catalogues; im- 
print, collation, and notes. 

The balance of the book is taken 
up by various matters such as subject 
cataloging, relative merits of classified 
versus dictionary catalog, co-ordinate 
indexing, arranging and cataloging 
gramophone records, qualifications for 
music librarianship, treatment of auxil- 
iary materials, etc. A short glossary of 
terms (10) precedes the first chapter. 
A bibliography, consisting of items dis- 
cussed within the text and some sug- 
gested titles for further reading, fol- 
lows the last chapter. There is an 
adequate index. 

Probably the chief criticism to be 
made of this textbook is that too 
much ground is covered in too little 
space. Consequently, some topics which 
are introduced are only partially de- 
veloped. Mr. Redfern himself is "very 
conscious of the gaps" and says "the 
title should really be prefaced by the 
phrase An introduction to . . .' " As an 
introductory text, the book no doubt 
will be helpful to the British students 
for whom it is "mainly intended." Pre- 
sumably Mr. Redfern knows the con- 
tent of professional examinations in 
Great Britain and presumably has in- 
cluded all salient information required 
to pass them. 

Cataloging instructors in American 
library schools may be interested in the 
manner of presentation used by one of 
their British counterparts for this 
special phase of library technique. 
American library school students may 
find more profitable reading in the 
chapter "Classification and Cataloging" 
by Isabelle Cazeaux in the Manual of 
Music Librarianship (recently pub- 
lished by the Music Library Associa- 
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tion). A selected, annotated bibli- 
ography appended to Miss Cazeaux's 
chapter suggests further reading on 
specific aspects of the subject. 

Note to potential purchasers: The 
English edition of Redfern's book, pub- 
lished by Clive Bingley, may be bought 
for 16 shillings ($2.24) through any 
English agency. — Irene Millen, Head, 
Music Division, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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An important book for those using or 
contemplating use of computer information 
storage and retrieval systems. A workable fil- 
ing code that makes it possible to deal with 
all catalog entries, even the most complex. 

Written by Dr. Theodore C. Hines and Jes- 
sica L, Harris and sponsored by The Bro-Dart 
Foundation, this new filing code suggests 
actual steps for implementing filing rules 
for all bibliographic material dealt with on 
the computer. The code, wherever reason- 
able, makes the mechanical filing abilities 
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Any library established less than fifty years ago probably does not own most of the useful 
titles described below, nor most of the other fourteen titles already announced as part of the 
LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DICTIONARY SERIES. All the books in the series were 
published at least fifty years ago— some as long as 150 years ago. All have been out of print 
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Nevertheless, all of the titles selected for reprinting are still highly regarded by librarians 
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BOOK OF DAYS: A MISCELLANY OF POPULAR 
QUITIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CALENDAR. 

rt Chambers. London: 1899. Gives for each day in the 
>asic information about historic events from times past that 
ed on the particular date. Typical entries are anecdotes, 
iphies, history, and similar miscellaneous information. De- 
I for popular reading and intended to blend amusement with 
ction, it served the common reader of the day as an almanac 
i encyclopedia. (Recommended by Wincheil, Walford.) 
L Pages Thoroughly Indexed Two Volumes $38.50 

;T!ONARY OF .MIRACLES: IMITATIVE, REALISTIC, 
MATIC. E. Cobham Brewer. London: 1884. Alpha- 
lly arranged data covering the legendary miracles that have 
accepted in Christiandom throughout the centuries. Part I 
ts of miracles of saints in imitation of scripture miracles. 
I covers miracles related to the literal truth of scripture texts. 
Ill contains miracles bearing on Roman Catholic dogma, 
m mended hy Walford, Mudge.) 

'ages Complete Index $13.50 

TABLE BOOK. William Hone. London : 1827-28. Two 
nes in One. THE TABLE BOOK is a modern adaptation Of 
ncient table book, a private memo rand urn booh on which 
ing was engraved or written without ink. Its contents are 
r in character and plan to Hone's YEAR BOOK and EVERY-DAY 
L without the limiting restriction of commemorating every day. 
ing information with amusement and utility with diversion, 
FABLE BOOK is a literary kaleidoscope of bits and pieces of 
liter's collection and recollection that includes curious anec- 



dotes, offbeat and serious biographical entries, sonnets, son] 
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people, manners, and customs. 
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Two Large Separately-Indexed Volumes Each $22.! 
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